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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 
. AMERICAN Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of 
Jupaism: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LiFE AND THOUGHT 
as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 
Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 
nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 

Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 

The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
ions expressed in the articles and reviews are those of the contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the position of the American Jewish 
Congress, which is sponsoring the publication of this Journal as a 
service to the American Jewish community and to all who seek to 
understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its modern sig- 
nificance. 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


I" INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 
for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 
this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 
contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 

Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 














GOD AND MAN IN MODERN THOUGHT 


MAN AS THE HEIR OF GOD 


SH. H. BERGMAN 


T° the midst of the years of the over- 
whelming Jewish disaster, Judah Leon 
Magnes, the Hebrew University’s found- 
er and first president, spoke at the an- 
nual opening of studies. In his speech, 
he quoted the following statement as- 
cribed to Rabbi Levi Isaac of Berdi- 
chev: “I do not ask, Lord of the World, 
to reveal to me the secrets of Thy ways 
—I could not comprehend them. I do 
not ask to know why I suffer, but only 
this: Do I suffer for Thy sake?” Dr. 
Magnes concluded his talk with a ques- 
tion whose awesome tone still resounds 
in my ears: “Teach us only this: Does 
man suffer for Thy sake, O Lord?” 
The question was put by a religious 
man, who, having certain rights of his 
own, is permitted to formulate his query 
in this way. The philosopher, however, 
does not have these rights or this lan- 
guage. He has to approach his problems 


was originally delivered by the author as the 
first in a series of three lectures on “God and 
Man in Modern Thought”, in memory of Judah 
L. Magnes, at the Hebrew University, May, 
1956. The Hebrew version was published in 
the philosophical quarterly Iyyun (July 1956). 
The two concluding installments will appear 
in successive issues of Judaism. Sh. H. Berg- 
man is Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at 
the Hebrew University. He is the author of 
numerous papers and monographs on philoso- 
phical themes in both Hebrew and German. 
The essay was translated by Judah Hanegbi. 


coldly and objectively, and make that 
sacrifice of emotion of which Hermann 
Cohen spoke when he confronted his 
philosophy with the demands of his 
warm Jewish feelings. The philosopher 
inquires about the meaning of Reb 
Levi Isaac’s and Magnes’ question. How 
are we to look upon the position of 
man before God in order to make the 
question whether man suffers for the 
sake of God meaningful? Do we not 
have here an indication of man’s in- 
tolerable pride and arrogance? It is 
written: “What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him? And the son of mah 
that Thou visitest him? For Thou hast 
made him little lower than the angels 
and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour.” 

These verses from the Book of Psalms 
(VIII4,5) contain the whole problem 
with which the philosopher is here oc- 
cupied: the insignificance of man on 
the one hand and his closeness to God 
on the other. How are these two ex- 
tremes to be united, this absolute de- 
pendence of man on his Maker and the 
sovereignty of man as a creature gifted 
with reason, that reason which is our 
highest criterion of value? At the end 
of the novel Dr. Faustus, Thomas Mann 
speaks of the “cultural idea in which 
reverence for the deities of the depths 
blends with the civilized cult of Olym- 
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pic reason and clarity, to make for a 
unity in uprightness...” Is such a 
blend or merger possible? Is a covenant 
between man and God possible? And 
how can it be made so? That is the 
question we would like to deal with in 
these lectures. 

When we seek for instruction and 
guidance on this special problem of the 
relation between God and man, from 
the great classical philosophers of recent 
centuries, we are, on the whole, left dis- 
appointed and empty-handed. 

One would have expected —_escartes 
to see the problem in all its acuteness, 
since he was on the one hand an ex- 
treme rationalist, for whom reason, hu- 
man reason, was the supreme criterion, 
and, on the other hand, he took pains 
under all circumstances, to uphold the 
omnipotence of God. In 1630, Descar- 
tes wrote to Mersenne in the following 
vein: Just as God created everything, 
he also created all the eternal truths. 
He is the creator of the essences of 
things just as He is the creator of the 
reality of things. God created reality by 
His decision like an absolute monarch. 
This is so even for the law of contra- 
diction. We have not the right to say 
that God can not make one and two 
not to equal three, or that He could 
not make a mountain exist without a 
valley. 

Obviously, this doctrine, that truth is 
the product of God’s wilful decision, 
undermines the basis of reason. Because 
what value is there in the “evidence” by 
which man recognizes the validity of 
truth when truth is nothing but the 
wilful decision of God, endorsing it by 
His will or abolishing it by His will? 
The occasionalist philosophers who came 
after Descartes answered the question 


by saying: “Once God commanded, but 
ever since He always obeys His own 
original decision.” This however is no 
solution, merely a consolation and a 
promise, that in our reliance on this 
“obedience” of God, we can also trust 
the truth, and the instrument, that is 
human “evidence”, through which truth 
is given to us. Odd how this ambivalence 
of Descartes’ position, this standing with 
one foot on the wilful irrationality of 
Divine decision, and with the other foot 
on the rationality of man in the absorp- 
tion of “evidence”, did not worry Des- 
cartes more. Tacitly, Descartes decided 
in favor of reason, and Pascal was quite 
justified in saying of him: “I cannot for- 
give Descartes; he would have been very 
pleased had he been able, in all his 
philosophy, to avoid giving the Creator 
a part here in this world; but he could 
not help allowing God a tap on the 
world with a finger in order to set it 
in motion. And having done so, he had 
no more need for the Creator.” 

In Descartes’ thinking, the problem 
of the relation between God and man 
is evaded and with it the question of 
the status of man in the world. This 
too, is curious, for Descartes did touch 
on this difficult and decisive problem. 
In his system, man is the great and uni- 
que exception in the world, in whom 
there takes place that wondrous and in- 
comprehensible meeting between the 
two secondary substances, body and 
soul. Animals, according to Descartes, 
are merely bodies, mechanisms. But man 
is soul as well as body, the two sub- 
stances which, according to him, have 
no contact with each other yet meet to- 
gether in man and constitute a _per- 
plexing unity. Man is therefore the ex- 
ceptional being in the universe. Descar- 
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tes then, sees this, but he fails to see any 
particular philosophic problem in man’s 
position in the cosmos and in his spe- 
cial relation to the Creator of the world. 

Those who came after Descartes were 
even more undiscerning of the problem 
of man. For Spinoza, man was only a 
mode, just as the triangle was a mode. 
The acosmic God of Spinoza absorbed 
the world, and man together with the 
world. There is no question of a spe- 
cial place for man, even though we often 
encounter in Spinoza expressions like 
“There is nothing more useful to man 
that man.” Such statements might be in- 
terpreted as a hint of some special posi- 
tion held by man, but the hint remains 
isolated and fragmentary. 

Similarly one does not encounter the 
problem of man either in the Occasion- 
alists nor in the English philosophers of 
the 18th century. In the works of Leib- 
nitz, it is true, man occupies a special 
and honorable place in the scheme of 
the monads, being the lowest monad in 
the “ladder of the spirits”, that is, of 
those monads who are conscious of 
themselves, and are thus citizens of the 
“City of God”. In this manner, Leib- 
nitz accepts the medieval outlook of 
man as a creature who stands as inter- 
mediate between the beasts and the an- 
gels. “When our soul discovers the sci- 
ences by which God determined every- 
thing according to weight, measure and 
number, it thereby imitates within its 
own small compass and its own micro- 
cosm wherein it is granted to work, that 
which God does in the macrocosm.” 
(Principles of Nature and Grace, par. 
14) Man, therefore, is God in minia- 
ture, but here too Leibnitz does not see 
any special problem in the relation of 
God to man. The relation of man to 


God and the questions he proceeds to 
ask remain the conventional ones of 
the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul. The problem of the 
special metaphysical position of man in 
the cosmos is not raised. 

Nevertheless, even though the meta- 
physical problem of man as man was 
not yet discovered by the philosophers 
of the first centuries of the modern era, 
the position of man as man in the world 
was radically altered. And it might even 
be said that the very fact that man did 
not occupy himself with the problem 
of himself, did much to further the pro- 
cess of changing the nature of man at 
that time. The man of this new era was 
absorbed in the conquest of the globe 
on which he dwelt. Philosophy—and first 
and foremost, the philosophy of Descar- 
tes—paved the way for this conquest. In 
consequence of his phenomenal success 
in the subjugation of material forces, 
man’s confidence in himself and in his 
reasoning faculties was incalculably re- 
inforced. This new self-confidence of 
Western man found fervid expression in 
the philosophy of Kant. With a bold- 
ness that should earn our wholehearted 
admiration, the philosophy of Kant 
transfers the center of gravity of the 
world to reason, to the subject; that is 
to say, to man. Though Kant actually 
called his new philosophy a “Coperni- 
can Revolution”, he actually achieved 
the inverse effect. Copernicus made the 
earth, which had previously been the 
center of the universe, a mere tiny planet 
revolving around the sun. In Kant’s 
“Copernican Revolution”, man became 
the centre of the universe. 


To be sure, Kant was far from deny- 
ing the existence of God. On the con- 
trary, the concept of God was granted 
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a specific and well-defined place in his 
system. Nevertheless, Kant continually 
emphasizes that God is not the basis of 
his system, merely its final consumma- 
tion and its peak. Kant argued that in 
his historic age, when esteem of the in- 
quiring mind had reached its height, we 
can neither prove the existence of God 
with our reason, nor may we legitimate- 
ly employ the concept of God in order 
to explain nature. Least of all is the 
concept required as a basis for a theory 
of morals. 

In both these realms, the subject, 
man, forms the basis of his own being. 
True, man is not the creator of his 
world. Human reason is receptive, it 
absorbs, it needs the material handed 
to it by the senses; and man is passive 
in regard to this sensual material. He 
is thereby revealed as finite. Neverthe- 
less, the ordering of things, the construc- 
tion of the passively received material 
into an ordered world, this is an act of 
man. In this manner, even though man 
is not a creator of nature in so far as 
the contents of its phenomena are con- 
cerned, he is still its creator in so far 
as rational forms, which hold the sen- 
sual content and organize it as a unity, 
are concerned. But in spite of his fini- 
tude, man, by virtue of his transcen- 
dental mind has these forms, which 
make possible an ordering of the world 
of phenomena and the building up of 
a science of nature. In order to know 
the external world man must construct 


it first, and the transcendental forms of 
the world, the world in which man lives, 
are made by man. 

Man, the subject, therefore precedes 
the things he makes. Kant’s position 
here is the very opposite of Thomas 
Aquinas who in this matter expresses 


the classical view of philosophy. Rely- 
ing on the linguistic similarity of 
“mind” and “measure” in _ Latin, 
“mens”, “mensura”: “nomen mentis a 
mensurando est sumptum”, Thomas 
Aquinas states: “Clearly, the natural 
things from which our mind derives sci- 
ence serve as a measure for our mind, 
but for the natural things the measure 
is the divine mind which created them. 
Consequently; the divine mind is a 
measure and is not to be measured; the 
natural things are both measure and 
measured; while our own mind is meas- 
ured by, but is not the measure of, the 
natural things; it can only measure the 
artificial things it “‘creates”.’”} 

Thus, according to Thomas, the spon- 
taneity of man is narrowed down to his 
own creations, and he is devoid of spon- 
taneity or creative force in so far as na- 
ture is concerned. Kant overthrew this 
order: it is not things which determine 
the reason of man, but reason which 
determines the things by virtue of its 
creative action in giving the world its 
basic forms. This creative action of man, 
of course, is only applicable to the world 
of phenomena in which we live, and not 
to the things in themselves. Still, even 
in the realm of the things-in-themselves, 
man is creator, since he begins by his 
free will a new chain of cause and ef- 
fect. This is a mighty addition to the 
creative power of man, even if we have 
to admit that we, whose knowledge is 
limited to phenomena, do not know how 
this new chain of causality comes about. 
We do not know how man is made a 
creator in the realm of the things-in- 
themselves; nevertheless, by virtue of 





1 Thomas Aquinas, De Virtute, cf. Vincenz 
Riifner: “Homo Secundus Deus”, Philosophis- 
ches Jahrbuch. vol. 63. 1955. p. 264. 
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our freedom, we do know that this is 
done, even if we do not know how it 
is done. 

In Kant’s system then, the place of 
man is central; although his moral 
world outlook did require the concept 
of God, it was in order to consummate 
it, and not in order to act as its foun- 
dation. Only with this concept of God 
is it possible to bridge the gap between 
the two realms, that of the theoretical 
realm of nature subject to natural laws 
and the practical realm of the freedom 
of man. Only with the aid of this con- 
cept can natural law and moral law 
be brought under a common higher 
unity. At the same time, the objective 
reality of God cannot be proven by us 
by any theoretical proof, although it 
also cannot be disproven. Of course, we 
most assuredly do not need God to act 
as basis for a theory of morals, just as 
there is no need of God for a founda- 
tion of natural science. Yet the concept 
of God belongs to the theory of morals 
though its function there is secondary. 
It has to make happiness in the world 
conform with morality. The moral man 
has the right to be happy, but one can- 
not say that this will be fulfilled in the 
world unless one presupposes some high- 
er intelligence which is the cause of na- 
ture and at the same time is the princi- 
ple of the “moral world”. The “moral 
world” is to be considered the future 
world in such a way that there the moral 
act will receive its compensation and 
the immoral act its punishment. This 
then is the place for the idea of a God, 
one who apportions returns for our 
deeds according to our moral deserts. 
Furthermore, only on this condition will 
the ideas of morality function as motives 
for the acting man. Without this hypo- 


thesis of good for the righteous and evil 
for the wicked, Kant says, “the sublime 
ideas of morality would only be a praise- 
worthy matter of common consent but 
not necessarily motive forces for giving 
direction and for carrying into opera- 
tion.” Kant calls this conformity of hap- 
piness with practical morality the “high- 
est good”. And the “highest good” in 
this sense is guaranteed by God. It might 
be added that the origin of Kant’s no- 
tion of God is the ideal of happiness 
which is so characteristic of the 18th 
century, the century of enlightenment. 
In another intellectual climate, in that 
of Kierkegaard for example, who sharp- 
ly rejected the ideal of happiness, there 
would have been no place for those con- 
siderations which prompted Kant—and 
after him Hermann Cohen in his Mar- 
burg period—to postulate the existence 
of God. 

The concept, “God”, is a postulate 
of the moral reason. But according to 
the theoretical reason, we have no idea 
whatever of God. He is nothing but “a 
regulating principle of reason, directing 
it to see all the relations in the world 
as though they were derived from nec- 
essary cause”. Further, we think the 
world “as if the world, its existence and 
internal determination, flowed from di- 
vine intelligence.” And when I say that 
one has to see the world as though it 
were the work of divine intelligence 
and will, I am merely stating that “just 
as the clock, the boat, the regiment are 
related to the watchmaker, the ship- 
builder, the commander, so is the world 
of our senses related to the unknown.” 

All of these quotations, to which 
many more could be added, show that — 
the function of the concept of God in 
Kant’s system is definitely secondary. In 
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a rather cruel, though not untrue state- 
ment, Hans Ehrenberg once commented, 
(in his work on Fichte) on this “Moral 
Deism” of Kant and Fichte with the 
following words: “The cosmological 
Deism of Newton ejected God from the 
visible world, and provided Him with 
a refuge in creation as a prime mover 
or as a legislator of the laws of nature; 
God was thus made “Honorary Chair- 
man” of nature. Similarly, Moral Deism 
does the same thing; it appoints God 
Honorary Chairman of Morality.” Of 
course, Kant insists that this concept 
constitutes the peak of the system, still, 
the entire weight of the structure of 
the system rests on man. The great in- 
novation of his philosophy was his theo- 
ry of mankind and the metaphysical 
dignity of humanity. We will hardly err 
then, if we say that with Kant, the idea 
of mankind absorbed all the love, the 
faith and the hope that men had been 
accustomed to direct to God. In Kant’s 
work, man is an in-between creature, or 
an ambivalent creature, half animal and 
half angel, and as such he becomes the 
ultimate goal of nature. The intent here 
is not, of course, the individual man, but 
humanity as a single whole. Mankind 
is distinguished by the attribute of holi- 
ness. The superiority of man over the 
animal is highly emphasized; it consists 
of his moral freedom and of his reason. 
True, man is made of “warped wood”, 
but he has a potential for the good and 
for the progress of the species. There- 
fore too he is so weak in his instinctive 
equipment in comparison with the beast. 
As Kant wrote, “Nature desired that 
man should create everything that ex- 
ceeds the stark mechanical needs of his 
animal existence by his own efforts en- 
tirely and that he should not attain any 


happiness or perfection whatever except 
that which he obtains by his own rea- 
son, without instinct.” Man possesses a 
character which he creates for himself 
and by himself. Fundamentally and nat- 
urally, he is an animal who can be rea- 
sonable (animal rationabile) , his poten- 
tial and his capacity is that he should 
make himself a reasoning animal (ani- 
mal rationale) . 

Man is a citizen of two worlds, partly 
he is “phenomenon” and partly he is 
“noumenon”, “intelligible character”, 
personality in the fullest sense, “perso- 
na”. As personality, he is the bearer of 
moral reason, the “priceless” (the Ger- 
man expression “preis” here can be in- 
terpreted in two ways, “beyond all 
price” and as “beyond all praise’). As 
animal, even as rational animal, man 
has a definite price, an external price 
which is determined, as with the beasts, 
by his utility, and everything that has 
a price can be exchanged for something 
else of equal price. But man as person- 
ality has an absolute, an internal price, 
which is dignity (Wiirde) and this can 
no longer be evaluated as a means to 
other ends, but as an end in itself. Every 
human being, being an end in himself, 
has no exchange value and that is his 
dignity. This feeling of individual hu- 
man dignity supplies the Kantian phi- 
losophy with its enormous moral and 
revolutionary force, and is the source of 
that fervour with which Kant said, “Do 
not be slaves to other men... Do not 
let others trample your rights under- 
foot,” (The Metaphysics of Morals). 
Man is the highest creation and the final 
goal of nature, and nothing on earth 
can compete with him. 

In addition, we must note the spe- 
cial category of mankind as a whole, in 
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Kant’s thought. Man is a creature whose 
qualities and talents can develop in 
their perfection only within the frame- 
work of the race as an entirety, within 
the historic development. Ii there are 
spiritual creatures higher than man, 
such as angels, we can surmise that they 
are distinguished from man in that each 
angel fulfills his destiny in its entirety. 
Not so with man. Only the race of man- 
kind can hope to fulfill the destiny ap- 
pointed for man, not the individual 
man. The individual man ages and dies 
before he reaches perfection. “When the 
most penetrating mind stands on the 
threshold of the greatest discoveries that 
can be expected of him by virtue of 
his keenness and experience, then old 
age pounces on him. He becomes dull 
and is obligated to let the next genera- 
tion continue and add its contribution 
to the progress of culture.” 

Only mankind as a whole reaches the 
final goal. Thereby the human race as 
a whole assumes a special metaphysical 
position. Mankind should be respected 
and admired, and in this way it serves 
as a criterion for the individual. The in- 
dividual measures himself by the ideal 
toward which mankind is progressing. 
And one has the right to demand of 
everyone to show respect to the human- 
ity dwelling in each individual. Even 
if the individual is corrupt and spoiled, 
the human in him, that mankind whom 
he nevertheless represents, should nec- 
essarily be holy to him. It is an object 
worthy of the highest admiration. 

To sum up: the problem of “God 
and Man” distinguished Kant’s thought 
from that of his predecessors and opened 
up vistas of a new philosophy. True, 
within the system he acknowledged the 
importance of the idea of God, and he 


spoke with emphasis of “God” as a “nec- 
essary and quite useful hypothesis”, 
(eine notwendige und dienliche Anna- 
hme) yet it was strictly a hypothesis. 
All his love, enthusiasm and respect were 
directed to man and humanity. Prayer 
to God, for Kant, was nothing but 
“madness arising from superstition”, 
and “the making of fetishes’, whereas 
mankind was surrounded by a halo as 
something splendidly sacred. Man in- 
herited the place of God, if not explicit- 
ly, since the system did give God a place 
in it, then implicitly by virtue of the 
feeling or attitude that animated the 
whole system. 

That which was more a matter of gen- 
eral attitude or mood than explicit theo- 
ry in Kant, became with German ideal- 
ism a definite doctrine. With Prome- 
thean boldness, Fichte snatched the title 
of “absolute” from God, “aseitas’, that 
which is underived being, and granted 
it to man, who is viewed as the abso- 
lute Ego. Where, ask Fichte, and Schel- 
ling (in his early writings), are we to 
seek the unconditional which is the con- 
dition for all existence? Everything, 
every object is conditioned, they re- 
spond, and make use of a play of words: 
“Ding”, which is thing and “Bedingt” 
which is conditioned. Where shall we 
look for that which under no circum- 
stances can be considered a thing? And 
the answer was: in the absolute Ego. I 
exist and not by virtue of anything else, 
for then I myself would be a thing, but 
rather I exist by virtue of myself. “I 
am because I am!” In his book On the 
Ego as the Philosophic Principle, Schel- 
ling formulates Fichte’s theory thus: “I 
am! My “ego” includes a being prior 
to every thought and every representa- 
tion. It exists as it is thought and it is 
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thought because it exists; it exists, only 
to the extent, and it is thought only to 
the extent that it thinks itself. It exists 
because it, itself, thinks itself and it 
thinks itself by itself because it exists. 
It creates itself by its thought, with ab- 
solute causality. I am because I am!” 
“This,” so Schelling concludes, “seizes 
everyone suddenly. The Ego exists there- 
fore only by virtue of itself, and it is 
given as that which is unconditioned.” 

Kant still made the clear distinction 
between the a priori form of our world, 
whose origin is in the self, and between 
the a posteriori material which is given 
to man. Though we do not know 
whence this a posteriori material is 
given, and we therefore speak only of 
the “thing-in-itself.” In this way, accord- 
ing to Kant, the world, within which 
mankind lives, is dependent on a differ- 
ent world which we do not know. But 
Fichte eradicates this limitation of Kant. 
The world is entirely the immanent 
world of the Ego. As Fichte writes to 
Jacoby: “In Kant there is still a mul- 
tiplicity of given experience—God knows 
how and whence it is given; but I hold, 
in dry and simple terms, that even this 
multiplicity is created by us, by a crea- 
tive force of our own.” 

Thus the “Ego” becomes the creator 
of its world and the entire world is im- 
mersed within the Ego. “The ball of 
consciousness” —as Hans Ehrenberg for- 
mulated it—“is closed to the outside.’’ 

But this very world of objects is only 
the expression for those obstacles which 
the pure “Ego” throws out for itself as 
hindrances in its path in order to con- 
firm itself and corroborate itself by over- 
coming these obstacles. The things in 
the world do no more than express the 





2 Hans Ehrenberg: Fichte, 1923. 


relation between our particular and 
fixed finitude and the infinite toward 
which we strive. In his Theory of Sci- 
ence in the year 1794, Fichte writes: If 
scientific theory were asked what the 
qualities of things were, it would only 
be able to answer: things are such as 
we are required to make them. Nature 
is nothing but the “opposition which 
we have set up against the absolute force 
of the free life of the Ego, an opposition 
which was created by absolute thought 
in order to uncover and reveal the pow- 
er of the Ego, which in itself would not 
be visible.” According to Fichte’s well- 
known saying, the world is nothing but 
the “material of our obligation...” 

Clearly, in this system there was no 
place for God, in the traditional sense 
of the word. Fichte says: “The philos- 
opher has no God, and it is inconceiva- 
ble that he should have one. God can- 
not be an object, for then he would be 
conditioned by the Ego, like all objects.” 
“According to the point of view of Fich- 
te’s theory of science” says Windelband, 
“God cannot be considered as being, as 
something that exists, because then Divi- 
nity would not be primary but condi- 
tioned, since every reality, according to 
Fichte, is merely the product of an act 
of the Ego. But Fichte, as is the cus- 
tomary habit of philosophers, gave the 
name Divinity to his own highest meta- 
physical concept, which, with him, was 
the action of the pure Ego, or the ab- 
solute function of the moral world or- 
der. For Fichte, then, Divinity is the 
absolute moral ideal which is never, of 
course, actual, but which nevertheless 
carries within itself the reason for all 
actuality.” 

That which Fichte called our faith in 
God is based on consciousness of this 
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moral ideal which tells us that as hu- 
man beings each one of us is required 
to be pure self, the unconditional, ex- 
cept that in actuality, we have not ful- 
filled this imperative and we are only 
the empirical self. Our real human es- 
sence contains a contradiction: each of 
us is an empirical-individual self, lim- 
ited by his surroundings, by the objects 
amongst which he lives, but his limited 
Ego contains within itself the conscious- 
ness that it is destined to burst all these 
bounds, to eradicate from the world its 
character as object, as conditioned 
“Ding”, and to be an unlimited, an ab- 
solute Ego. God, whom Fichte also calls 
the moral world order, or the order 
which exists between that which we are 
in actuality and that which we are bid- 
den to be. Divinity thus becomes a real- 
ity existing for the sake of a goal, for 
the task with which we are charged. 
However, this goal cannot ever be 
reached, for its attainment, the actual- 
ization of the pure Ego, would wipe out 
the process of the world which exists 
only by virtue of the fact that we do 
not attain that which we are bidden to 
attain. 

This was a unique turning point in 
philosophic speculation, an about face 
in which Fichte derived existence from 
the imperative, and the limited Ego 
from the absolute Ego. This absolute 
Ego does not exist, but is merely re- 
quired of us. This goal, toward which 
we strive, is projected by religious faith 
heavenward, so to speak, and in this 
way the traditional image of God, as 
religions know it, is formed. But Fichte’s 
religion of philosophic idealism frees it- 
self from this heavenward projection 
and suffices with saying: God is the in- 


finite goal toward which we are forever 
striving. 

In the fifth lecture of his book Jn- 
struction for a Life of Happiness, Fichte 
phrases this viewpoint of God as the in- 
finite goal in memorable fashion. “The 
Divine, in its first, its primordial form, 
enters into you as life, as your life which 
you are required to live and which you 
shall live. God is revealed in that which 
sacred man does, in what man lives and 
loves. He no longer appears in the sha- 
dow. He is no longer wrapped in ob- 
scurity, but shows himself in man’s own 
immediate and strong life. And as for 
that question: What is God? That ques- 
tion, to which we can give no response 
so long as we cling to a shadowy idea 
of God, is now capable of being an- 
swered. God is that which the man who 
is devoted to Him and who is inspired 
by Him does. Do you want to see God 
as He is in Himself, face to face? Do 
not seek Him beyond the clouds. He can 
be found in every place where you are. 
Look upon the life of His devotees, and 
you will see Him; devote yourself to 
God and you will find Him in your 
heart.” In the same book in the sixth 
lecture he writes: “The awareness of the 
absolute unity between human existence 
and the existence of the Divine is the 
deepest awareness that it is given to man 
to attain.” 

In this matter of the relation between 
man and God, we can therefore sum up 
the theory of Fichte and the young Schel- 
ling as follows: It cannot be said that 
God is. God comes into being, and he 
comes into being more and more. Man- 
kind is God on-the-way toward this final 
coming into Being. And the very non- 
existence of God in reality, this very 
task which is imposed on us is what 
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gives the individual Ego the strength to 
be, for its being then becomes a being 
towards a goal. This meaning of God and 
man, of man as God coming into be- 
ing and God as the goal of man, gives 
Fichte’s philosophy its great pathos. As 
illustration, I should like to quote Fich- 
te’s conclusion of his lecture in The 
Vocation of the Scholar. He had said 
that all men fundamentally strive to- 
ward the same goal, toward perfection, 
each from his own vantage point. But 
this goal will not be reached so long 
as man will not cease to be man and 
will not be God. At the same time, 
each and every person can approach this 
goal and this approach is made by men 
mutually influencing one another. And, 
says Fichte, it would be difficult to see 
how any of us could be so perfect that 
he should not be able to obtain a fur- 
ther degree of perfection through some 
other person in some manner or other. 
In this way, all men cooperate. Fichte 
continues: “Honored sirs, | know few 
ideas that are more sublime than this 
idea of the general mutual action of the 
whole of humanity in itself, this idea 
of life and infinite striving, this ener- 
getic competition of give and take. This 
is the most noble thing that men can 
achieve, when innumerable wheels inter- 
lock and the motive force for them all 
is freedom and a beautiful harmony is 
created by the mutual interaction. Each 
and every person can say to the other: 
Be whoever you are, if only your coun- 
tenance is human, then you are a mem- 
ber of this great community. Number- 
less intermediate links transfer my ac- 
tion, yet no matter what their multi- 
plicity I act upon you and you act on 
me. No man who bears the mark of 


reason on his face, no matter how coarse 


these marks may be, exists for me in 
vain. But I do not know you, and you 
do not know me? Nevertheless, just as 
we have a common vocation to be good 
and to be more and more good, so, most 
certainly, will there come a time, even 
though it be in millions or billions of 
years—and what are years?—there will 
come a time and I will sweep you too 
within the periphery of my actions and 
I will do you good too, just as you will 
do good to me and your heart will be 
attached to my heart by the most beau- 
tiful contact of mutual and free give 
and take.” 

This philosophic hymn of John Gott- 
lieb Fichte on the holiness of man and 
human society strikingly indicates how 
the idea of man absorbed into itself the 
religious enthusiasm that had formerly 
been directed to God. It is no cause for 
wonder that soon the natural yearnings 
of man fo, ceremony and religious rites, 
whose Divine object had been excised, 
were now directed to a humanity which 
had become the new object of worship. 
One generation after Kant, Comte made 
humanity, the “Great Being” (Le Grand 
Etre) into an object for a new worship. 
Humanism became a religion. 

In conclusion, we may take an exam- 
ple from Jewish life. In 1911, at the 
very beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a Rabbi Charles Fleischer, who 
had emigrated in his youth to the United 
States and had been ordained at the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati in 
1893, left his reform congregation in 
Boston and founded the religious move- 
ment “The Commoners”. This move- 
ment claimed that Judaism and Chris- 
tianity were not suitable religions for 
American democracy. In their stead, 
there had to come an American-Human- 
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istic religion. The church of this reli- 
gion sang patriotic songs instead of reli- 
gious hymns, and the sermon consisted 
of a talk on social and political prob- 
lems completely divorced from religion. 
Instead of prayer came “Aspiration” in 
which man strove toward the Holy Spir- 
it in himself. For if the Holy Spirit lives 
within man why need he pray to a God 


cher, the leader of the movement, wrote 
“Man” and “He” in capital letters, as 
befits the name of God. He said quite 
plainly, “Let us stand with all our hearts 
in reverence before the universe and let 
us devote ourselves to the greatness and 


the glory of man. We believe that man 
is God.”’8 





3 Arthur Main, “Charles Fleischer’s Religion 


who is outside the world? Charles Flei- of Democracy”, Commentary, 1954. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The new editor of Judaism certainly hopes to continue the policy of the 
journal, formulated and carried out by his able predecessor, Dr. Gordis. For- 
tunately, there is always opportunity to come nearer the goal which a quar- 
teriy like ours aims at, namely, fuller discussion, wider readership, encourage- 
ment of expression on Jewish thought, for which we hope we provide a vehicle. 
Jewish life and thought in the United States are no longer a piece; Judaism 
is split up into various and even contrary interpretations. Perhaps it will 
remain divided into parties and philosophies, or its very fragmentation may 
be the preliminary stage to a new synthesis. At all events, there is need and 
room for a magazine that shall analyze the ideas that dominate Jewish move- 
ments, explain outlooks and hopes. There is a woeful paucity of Jewish 
thinking and hence a stark necessity for theological expression and for philo- 
sophical, cultural and other descriptions of the currents of ideas and ideol- 
ogies that flow through Jewish life. Judaism invites discussion and is com- 
mitted to no editorial point of view except that the articles we publish be 
stimulating, original and relevant. We invite not only contributions of mate- 
rial but also helpful suggestions. 

Fetix A. Levy 
Editor 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF JEWISH 
SPIRITUAL AND CULTURAL UNITY 


HORACE M. KALLEN 


I come before you with a great deal 
of diffidence. Your invitation con- 
stituted a challenge I felt I had no right 
to refuse, but accepting it places me in 
a predicament. For it suggests that I 
acquiesce in the assumptions on which 
this conference is called, or that at least 
I do not dissent from the meanings 
which seem intended by the prospectus 
of the theme: The Foundations of Jew- 
ish Spiritual and Cultural Unity which 
was attached to your invitation. 

According to this prospectus, “the clas- 
sical conceptions of Jewish group exist- 
ence and destiny have been destroyed”; 
those produced within the last hundred 
years are “outdated”; the founding of 
the State of Israel has only diversified 
“the ambiguities” of Jewish existence. 
More than ever now “a new formula- 
tion must be found” and “generally ac- 
cepted” for “a new basis of Jewish cul- 
tural and spiritual unity.” 

Before addressing myself to the six 
queries which follow these statements, I 
must disclose that I cannot assent to 





The above paper was originally delivered as 
an address at a conference convoked by B'nai 
B'rith Supreme Lodge in May, 1956, on the 
theme indicated in the title. Dr. Kallen is Pro- 


fessor Emeritus of Philosophy at the New School 
for Social Research. His most recent volume on 


Jewish themes is a collection of essays entitied 
“Of Them Which Say They Are Jews”. 


the latter. They impress me as an in- 
terpretation and appraisal of the facts 
of record and not a presentation of the 
the facts themselves. They seem to me 
to express wish-thinking more than ob- 
servation. For neither as actualities nor 
as history have the old “classical” con- 
ceptions been destroyed. On the con- 
trary, they continue their role as the 
de facto value-systems of multitudes of 
Jews everywhere, but no longer as mon- 
opolists of the competitive field. Alike 
within and without Kelal Yisrael they 
confront competition, both secular and 
non-secular, with the Reformisms, the 
Zionisms, the Reconstructionisms, the 
Yiddishisms and Bundisms, the most 
widely known. Nor does any aficionado 
of any of the newcomers concede that 
his faith is “outdated.” Each prophesies 
that his and only his is the up-to-date 
dynamic of Jewish survival and growth, 
and each struggles in every way he can 
to render it dominant. Each accuses be- 
lievers in other conceptions of Jewish 
existence and destiny of wilful blind- 
ness in refusing to see that his is the 
one true “foundation of Jewish cultural 
and spiritual unity.” 

Here, then, is one reason why I am 
impelled to doubt whether we can take 
for granted any consensus regarding the 
terms of our theme. View the word 
foundations to begin with. What does it 
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signify? As ordinarily used, it is a meta- 
phor. It suggests a power or substance 
deep down and hidden which only the 
completest excavation can lay bare as 
the one unchanging and unchangeable 
base upon which a many-storied change- 
able building is erected. This power or 
substance may be found in many places 
and called by many names, but it is al- 
ways and everywhere the same. Time is 
irrelevant to it. Neither biography nor 
history affect it, however inward they 
may be to the structures which get built 
on it, and torn down. The individuals 
and the associations of them which com- 
pose these superstructures are born, grow 
up, grow old, and die. They are through 
and through events of time going-on, 
personal histories and group-histories 
consisting of a past which grows, and is 
altered as it grows by the new births of 
the future which presently enter it. 
They experience their existence as a 
growing past: they preserve themselves 
and maintain their identities as an on- 
going biographical or historical recon- 
struction. To exist is to become differ- 
ent, not to stay the same: it is the strug- 
gle to go on struggling which we call 
survival, and which becomes extinction 
when the struggling stops. 

Clearly now, an idea of foundation, 
relevant to man’s actual living, cannot 
be the traditionalist’s power or substance 
or principle always and everywhere the 
same. A relevant foundation would 
manifestly need to be the propulsive 
passage into one another of present and 
past and future, as they change and 
chance. This transposes foundation into 
a changing pattern of change, a se- 
quence of movements with altering in- 
ner tempos, rhythms and directions amid 
outer surroundings that may thwart, ar- 
rest, release, speed up, detour or push 


them to still other changes. It is foun- 
dations thus conceived that can have 
any pertinence to newness in anything 
“founded” on them. It is this concep- 
tion that ultimately we point to when 
we speak of a way of life. 

Turn now to another key-word, unity. 
As used in the prospectus, it seems to 
name an inevitable effect of which foun- 
dation is to be the infallible cause. I 
am not sure however that this effect is 
nor its own cause or this cause its own 
effect, and that we are not being pre- 
sented a distinction without a difference. 
I sense a presumption that foundation 
and unity are here tautologous; that 
foundation signifies unity hidden and 
unrealized, that unity means foundation 
disclosed and realized. This would imply 
that differences among Jews are second- 
ary, apparent and not truly relevant to 
their all being Jews together. 

I do not however gather that the 
authors of the prospectus have any such 
relationship between foundation and 
unity in mind. Rather, it conveys a 
mood of something widespread among 
all who are concerned with Jewish sur- 
vival—anxiety over inter-Jewish conflicts 
and general Jewish insecurity, and a 
strong craving to work out ways in 
which Jews, no matter how much they 
differ from each other, can so live to- 
gether that each will struggle on feel- 
ing safer and freer than any could by 
fighting the others, or going it alone. 
Actually, unity in practice would con- 
sist of a changing configuration of such 
ways. There is no instance on record 
anywhere, certainly not in Jewish his- 
tory, of a unity which is the outer face 
of an inner force always and everywhere 
the same. In the courses of nature and 
in human events oneness discloses itself 
as a way in which many come together 
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and stay together, an altering and al- 
terative relationship consequent upon 
changes in the individuals and groups 
that enter into this relationship. It is 
a relationship of amity, not unity. 

Spiritual and cultural denote diversi- 
fications of the relationship, or the ami- 
cable ways of living together. 

Of the two, spiritual has become one 
of the most controversial words in cur- 
rent usage, witness an ongoing debate 
among New York City’s sot-disant “‘spir- 
itual leaders” over a project to add 
“moral and spiritual values” to the cur- 
ricula of that city’s public schools. The 
disputation disclosed first, that there 
might be several species of the genus 
spiritual, and that these species might 
be irreconcilably competitive; second, 
that the genus includes a category of 
last meanings none of which can be real- 
ized by the living. They signify what is 
called “the spirit world,” the “other- 
world” or “the supernatural,” which one 
is supposed to realize only after one dies. 
Living men’s experiences of them in the 
world of the living are experiences of 
an economy of creeds and cults with 
their distinctive vocabularies, sacra, sanc- 
ta and the rites and rotes of their em- 
ployment. Biological crises such as birth, 
puberty, sickness and death; man-made 
crises such as marriage, divorce and 
war; natural catastrophes such as the 
turn of the seasons, whirlwinds, floods, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, provide 
their critical as well as the chronic oc- 
casions. In the life-story of any represen- 
tative individual of our society, spiritual 
means the persons, the places, the writ- 
ings, the speakings, the chantings and 
the graveyards, synagogues, temples, 
churches, schools with their special fur- 
niture, decor and vessels, together with 
the words sung, spoken and written, the 


rites performed and the rotes repeated, 
the creeds asserted and the codes pre- 
scribed (whether followed or not), by 
recognized specialists in these things. 
The specialists are designated “spiritual 
leaders” and diversified as rabbis, priests, 
ministers, healers, monks, gute yiden, 
and the like. In sum, spiritual denotes, 
in any individual or collective experi- 
ence, one definite formation of talking, 
doing and feeling among the many that 
together orchestrate into a way of life 
kept up and going on. 

It is this orchestration of ways which 
provides one of its meanings to the word 
culture. So intended, culture signalizes 
the togetherness of which spirit is a part. 
I gather that our prospectus does not 
use culture in this sense. I gather that 
it wants the reader to understand by 
“spiritual” and “cultural” two separate 
and sovereign establishments, the “‘spir- 
itual” one being somehow higher and 
better, and entitled to submissive serv- 
ice from the “cultural.” In a word, “spir- 
itual” is what religious institutions per- 
tain to, “cultural” what concerns secu- 
lar ones. 

It is well-known that I do not thus 
see “the spiritual” and “the cultural” 
and their relations. Nor do I share those 
views of culture which limit it to the 
cultivation or discriminating enjoyment 
of literature, music, the dietary, the 
graphic and the plastic arts. This limita- 
tion has in recent years come into the 
foreground of the Jewish orientation of 
American Jews and ominously motivates 
segregating Jewish culture from the total 
economy of Jewish survival. If the cul- 
ture it entails is culture at all, it is a 
cut-flower culture without vital roots; 
a decoration, not a growth of life. The 
growth is set elsewhere—mostly in Israel. 

Culture as a growth of life involves 
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roots and corresponding fruits—and an 
American Jewish culture must be rooted 
and fruitful in the American Jewish 
community. It would be perceived as 
the spirit of this community. For “spir- 
it’—so far as it is actually distinguish- 
able from an individual’s bodily activ- 
ities as he struggles to go on struggling, 
or a group’s tangible establishments 
which place and channel collective ac- 
tion—spirit is the sequence of memories 
which the physical being creates and 
gathers up as it acts. These memories, 
flowing together and orchestrating to 
one another are what transvalue a biol- 
ogical organism into a human person, 
an aggregation of persons into a human 
society whose inter-personal communica- 
tions from generation to generation or- 
chestrate them into an ongoing cultural 
community. The community survives or 
perishes only as its elders succeed or 
fail in transmitting without killing that 
interpersonal past of vital remembrance 
to the youth who are its future. Our 
word for this process is education. Edu- 
cation is survival, survival is education. 
In all that concerns spirit and culture, 
learning and living are diverse names 
for an identical process. 


II 


I turn now to the six questions put 
by the porspectus. I shall first repeat 
the question, then answer it. All the 
answers follow from the views I have 
here repeated. 

Question 1. Who are the Jews? 


Anybody is a Jew who of his own 
free will calls himself by that name or 
who feels compelled to answer to it 
when others call him by it. 


Question 2. What is the nature of the 
Jewish group? Is it a so-called natural 


social entity subject to general histori- 
cal and sociological laws, or is it a 
unique super-naturally directed social 
grouping? 

Question 3. What are the implications 
of a particular theory offered to this 
conference on the nature of the Jew- 
ish group for Jewish life in America 
and the continuation of Jewish cul- 
ture outside Israel? 


I know of no group of Jews which is 
the Jewish group. I know of a multi- 
plicity of associations of individuals 
called Jews who have come together and 
stay and work together for diverse rea- 
sons, out of diverse remembrances. Most 
do so out of inertia—They feel no outer 
pressure nor experience any inner stress 
effective enough to move them out of 
the intimate group they have grown 
up in. 

Some stay in the Jewish group only 
because of outer pressure—usually a var- 
iety of anti-Semitism. Others do so be- 
cause they feel more at ease and com- 
fortable among other Jews though not 
always among Jews regardless of any 
special difference. 

Still others do so because they have 
chosen to do so. Their option may have 
been free or forced, gradual or sudden, 
only half-conscious or fully aware and 
deliberate. That which they have chosen 
from among alternatives is never merely 
the group-ways which provide their im- 
mediate day-to-day experience. It is this 
experience set in the perspectives of the 
group’s recorded history, and the idea 
of its role and future prospects. That is, 
they have committed themselves to an 
ideal whose body is the actual Jewish 
condition and whose spirit is this con- 
dition envisioned in symbols of its past, 
and its future, and of their meaning. 

These ideas constitute the value-sys- 
tem of which “Jew” is the centre. Choos- 
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ing a value-system is an act of faith. 
How it defines and appraises the past 
of the believer’s Jewish group, how it 
envisages and intends its future, make 
up all the believer’s present evidence of 
the things he does not see and are the 
present substance of the things he hopes 
for. Call it supernaturalism or call it 
naturalism, it is all that actually exists. 
The believer holds it true or false, right 
or wrong, either because he believes in 
it regardless of consequences, trusting 
his faith although it slay him, or because 
the future it initiates consists of conse- 
quences that enrich and strengthen his 
existence and thus by nourishing, con- 
firm his faith. 

Both suicidal trust and sequential 
survival are events of an ongoing per- 
sonal or collective history. They con- 
sist of the works which determine the 
act of faith as initiating the extinction 
or survival of the believe>. The qualifi- 
cations “natural,” “supernatural,” add 
nothing to his knowledge of the condi- 
tions of survival or extinction or to his 
mastery over them. 


Question 4. What light does a parti- 
cular theory of Jewish corporate status 
presented to this conference shed on 
the relationship between the Amert- 
can Jewish community and the Jew- 
ish community of Israel? Will a con- 
ception of Jewish corporate existence 
have important influence on such 
questions as “dual loyalty?” 


In this perspective of the foregoing 
observations, it would follow that the 
actual relationships between American 
Jewry—or any other, for that matter— 
and the State of Israel will be develop- 
ing and changing works devised to em- 
body the value-system to which the Jew- 
ish community in question is commit- 
ted. A survey of these systems and how 


they shape relations with Israel or with 
communities of Jews elsewhere (as in 
the Argentine), should disclose their 
dynamic. 

Charges and counter-charges about 
“dual loyalty” are consequences of this 
dynamic. They occur as weapons of the 
warfare which Jews wage against each 
other over their value-systems. Authen- 
tic psychologies of personal develop- 
ment and group relations disclose that 
growth in freedom, knowledge, culture, 
wealth and civility consists of an ongo- 
ing diversification and multiplication of 
loyalties. Societies are free and become 
freer only as associations of multiple lo- 
yalties implemented by untrammelled 
interchanges of information, goods and 
services on all levels: scientific, religious, 
economic, political, cultural. Servile so- 
cieties are those whose peoples are isol- 
ated from one another and from differ- 
ent societies by the power of the power- 
holders in their own interest. The peo- 
ples have no choice but, in Mussolini's 
phrase, “to believe, to obey and to fight” 
for whatever their rulers order them to. 
Germany most pervertedly under Hit- 
ler, Russia most sadistically under Sta- 
lin, Spain now cruelly under Franco, are 
servile societies where multiple allegi- 
ances are forbidden and punished. They 
are thereby also totalitarian. Per contra, 
the freedom of a free people is the same 
as the diversification and concurrent 
union among them of many loyalties; 
and they pursue happiness insofar as 
this freedom is safe. The policy of such 
societies—we need but think of the rec- 
ord of our United States—both domestic 
and foreign, is persistently shaped to 
the ideal, e pluribus unum. Circum- 
stances arise, of course, when difference 
passes, from mutual aid or peaceful com- 
petition, to cold war and to armed con- 








ate 
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flict. Then an individual is confronted 
with an unescapable obligation to 
choose; cleaving to one loyalty becomes 
the obverse of waging war against an- 
other. “Dual allegiance” means the 
predicament of this obligation. How- 
ever, recent disputation among Ameri- 
can Jews has employed the phrase with 
an intent that reminds one of the Sta- 
linite charges against Jewish doctors in 
Russia. To me it signifies a fantasy bred 
by anti-Semitic fears of Jews waging war 
against other Jews. The anxiety that 
American Jews would, out of loyalty to 
Israel, become disloyal to the United 
States seems to me a condition for the 
psychopathologist to deal with. 


Question 5. Is there religious cultu- 
ral pluralism in American Jewish life? 
Are all opinions and conceptions to 
be viewed as legitimate expressions of 
Jewish value, or is there only one set 
of opinions which constitute authen- 
tic Judaism? 


On the face of it, what is Jewish exist- 
ence in the United States but plural in 
culture and religion? And in view of 
the history of our free country, what 
else could it be? The American people 
form a pluralistic society organized as 
a political democracy. The nation is a 
federal union of self-governing states. 
“United States of America” is not mere- 
ly a label; it is a descriptive title for 
the cooperative undertaking of individ- 
uals and groups all different from one 
another by sex, ethnic derivation, reli- 
gious affiliation, occupational, cultural 
and other commitments, so to live to- 
gether that the union of all shall serve 
as endurance to each of equal liberty 
and equal safety in the struggle for sur- 
vival. The Declaration of Independence 
states the basic faith, the amendable and 
amended Constitution formulates the 


general rules, and delineates the overall 
methods, whereby the Union shall work 
toward the ends to whose attainment it 
is committed. Briefly, these ends are the 
upkeep, the facilitation and the protec- 
tion, for all Americans without distinc- 
tion of any kind, of equal rights freely 
to hazard their persons and possessions 
in undertakings that together enchannel 
the nation’s spiritual-cultural-political 
economy. 

From the beginning this ideal of free 
enterprise in thoughts and things has 
encountered the blind resistance of in- 
herited prejudice, the passive drag of 
ancient mores, the active aggression of 
vested interests of race, religion, sex, 
business, politics and culture. On the 
whole and in the long run, the Ameri- 
can Idea has won through. That it has 
won through is witnessed by the social 
and intellectual mobility evident in all 
phases of the cultural and political econ- 
omy of Americans. In finance, industry 
and agriculture, it is signalized by the 
diversification of enterprises, the divi- 
sion of labor, the multiplication of oc- 
cupations, and the freedom of associa- 
tion and movement in and between 
these organizations of interest. In reli- 
gion, freedom of conscience and the in- 
alienable right of private judgment have 
been insured by such a separation of 
church and state that faiths diversify, 
cults, creeds, and denominations prosper, 
increase and multiply, and then freely 
join up as equal members of federal or 
national councils of churches and move- 
ments. These, again, at once different 
from yet equal to, each other, form in- 
ter-faith unions. 

The Judaisms of the United States 
have undergone similar changes. With 
the Bible as the enduring point of orien- 
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tation for them all, they are diversified 
into a spectrum of creeds and codes that 
in New York, for example, stretches from 
the doctrines and disciplines of the 
Hasid Malochim of Williamsburg to the 
free believers of the Free Synagogue of 
Manhattan. Each makes its own hierar- 
chies of preference and rejection from 
the Bible, the Talmud and all the ac- 
cumulated religious and secular diver- 
sities of Halakhah and Haggadah span- 
ned by the available record of Jewish 
mankind's career. Each creates thus its 
own singularity which it struggles to 
maintain and advance. Many do so by 
cultivating isolationism and exclusive- 
ness, by employing excommunication 
and interdict, some even by indulging 
in censorship and bookburning. But the 
greater number are associated into or- 
ganizations of interest as the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, the 
United Synagogue of America, the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions. These again are federated as the 
Synagogue Council of America. If they 
are not a diversity of separate groups 
joined together in the common defense 
of their separate individualities; in the 
assurance by all to each of equal liberty 
and safety, what are they? And who is 
to decide which of them, or which of 
the Judaist cults refusing to join with 
them, is the “illegitimate” and which 
the “legitimate” expression of Jewish 
value? 

Of course, it is conceivable that some 
charismatic proponent of one or anoth- 
er Judaism might effect a total author- 
itarian revolution among the Judaist 
congregations of the United States: The 
authoritarianism of the Roman Catho- 
lic establishment has been contemplated 
with envy by more than one Judaist 
troubled by the multiple diversification 


of the Jews’ religion. It is conceivable 
that such a leader might decree his own 
creed and code to be the Judaism for 
all American Jews, and compel unde- 
viating belief and practice by means of 
a hierarchical rabbinate endowed with 
police-power. But until the miracle hap- 
pens each Judaism will, as it struggles 
to live on, produce diversifications with- 
in itself, and by its transactions with 
its neighbors, add to them from with- 
out. One such diversification can be a 
consensus of them all. But this would 
also develop and pass as his struggle for 
survival and may lead a participator in 
the consensus to keep in union or to 
separate and go it alone. 


Question 6. Js unity the same as unt- 
formity? Can we have unity on cer- 
tain vital questions of Jewish extst- 
ence without committing any one 
group or person necessarily to the ac- 
ceptance of the ideology or theology 
af any other group or position? 


As those of you who know my opin- 
ions must be aware, I have long pre- 
ferred, wherever possible, to avoid the 
word unity. It has too many meanings, 
of which uniformity is a dominant one. 
In the sense of uniformity, unity sig- 
nifies many individuals repeating each 
other like identical twins. Uniforms, 
such as soldiers or policemen wear, pro- 
duce a facade of unity behind which 
the most tumultuous anarchy may be 
boiling. The identity of identical twins 
does not prevent them from waging the 
bitterest warfare against each other 
over persons, places and possessions. No 
such unity, no such uniformity need, 
nor often does, signify an attitude of 
friendly competition and sportsmanlike 
cooperation between numerically differ- 
ent and otherwise identical individuali- 
ties, singular or collective. 
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Even the unity which signifies the 
wholeness of an organism with its dif- 
ferent organs need not do that, as too 
many deviations such as cancer attest. 
But organic unity presents the classical 
alternative to the unity of uniforms. It 
signifies a whole whose different parts 
are believed to be so related to the 
wholeness that none can exist by itself, 
that each exists only if all exist together. 
So, if you want any one part—alive, that 
is—you have to take all; you have to 
grow a whole chicken if you want its 
feathers, a whole dog if you want his 
hair, a whole mink if you want its fur. 
The whole is held to be somehow prior 
to the parts and to predetermine their 
relations; the parts cannot live outside 
the whole where they belong. 

Conceptions of the Jewish people and 
their Judaisms as an organic whole are 
advanced occasionally, and they do im- 
ply a unity which is not uniformity. 
That they also imply a totalitarian idea 
of the nature of Jewry and an author- 
itarian discipline for securing that na- 
ture’s survival is, so far as I remember, 
rarely observed; or, if observed, rarely 
disclosed. As I read the record of our 


people, their ethos manifests no conti- 
nuous unity of either the organic or the 
uniform kind. What I perceive is two 
patterns of movement. One is centrifu- 
gal and diversifying. The other is a proc- 
ess of convergence. The centrifugal one 
diversifies the more rapidly the farther 
it gets from its point of departure. The 
convergent one tends both to temper 
the diversifications and to turn them 
toward one another. It is a tendency 
toward unifications which begins among 
diversities and can consummate in union 
of them—e pluribus unum. The way of 
it is, that separate Jewish organizations 
of interest tend to act upon one another 
not divergently but in such wise as to 
shape a transactional congregation of 
communions which may at last consum- 
mate into a community whose fellow- 
ships support one another's struggles for 
survival. The resulting associate pattern 
would not be a unity. It would be an 
amity, a union, and a free one. I hold 
that such a free union of diverse asso- 
ciations of Jewish faiths and Jewish 
works should be the joint concern of the 
severalities that count together as Amer- 
ican Jews. 


IN MEMORIAM 


We record with profound sorrow the untimely passing of our distinguished 
colleague and co-worker, Dr. Ralph Marcus. His essays and reviews in Judaism 
in the field of Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christianity added lustre to our 
journal. A member of the Faculty of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, editor and translator of Philo in the Loeb Classical Library series, 
his many noteworthy contributions to Jewish scholarship and his warm com- 
mitment to a living American Judaism endeared him to us, his colleagues and 
associates. His memory will long remain bright in our midst. Yehee Zichro 


Baruch. 
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THE PROBLEM OF “JEWISH ART” 


CECIL ROTH 


here is still a widely prevalent im- 
pression, notwithstanding the re- 
searches and discoveries of recent years, 
that, in the past, visual art was made 
impossible among conforming jews, by 
the uncompromising prohibition in the 
Ten Commandments: “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee a graven image, nor any 
manner of likeness, of anything that is 
in the heaven above or that is in the 
water under the earth.’ More sweeping 
still, though somewhat less familiar, is 
the condemnation in Deuteronomy (4: 
17), which in its prohibition of graven 
images particularizes in terms that leave 
no place for ambiguity: ‘the likeness of 
male or female, the likeness of any beast 
that is on the earth, the likeness of any 
winged fowl that flieth in the heaven, 
the likeness of anything that creepeth 
upon the ground, the likeness of any 
fish that is in the water under the earth.’ 
It may be observed that to regard this 
interdict, however rigidly interpreted, as 
antagonistic to all artistic development 
would imply a very narrow view of the 


The above essay will serve, in part, as the 
introduction to a large scale collaborative work 
on Jewish art, from the earliest times down to 
our own day, which is being published by the 
Masadah Publishing House in Israel. A paper 
on the same theme from the point of view of 
Jewish law by Boaz Cohen was published in 
Judaism, Spring 1954. Cecil Roth is Reader in 
Jewish History at Oxford University and the 
author of a long series of historical studies. 


scope and functions of art: for not all 
art is representational, and even in rep- 
resentational art there are subjects which 
do not imply the delineation of any hu- 
man or animal figure. Hence, even had 
these Biblical verses consistently been 
interpreted in the most literal fashion, 
and commanded at all times the most 
unquestioning obedience, there could, 
nevertheless, be some scope for our sub- 
ject. But, in point of fact, the premise 
is incorrect. Whether the passages in 
question were intended as an outright 
prohibition of the representation of any 
human or animal form, in any circum- 
stances, is questionable. But what is cer- 
tain is that it was not always so inter- 
preted, even among Jews of the most 
rigid and unswerving loyalty. 

Indeed, the Pentateuchal Code itself, 
with its detailed instructions regarding 
the Cherubim, which were to be placed 
on the Ark, suggests the logical con- 
clusion that the passage of the Ten 
Commandments was intended to be 
read in conjunction with the ensuing 
verse: ‘Thou shalt not bow down to 
them and shalt not serve them’—that is, 
that no image must be made for the 
purpose of worship, either as represent- 
ing or as substituting for the Divinity. 

In all Jewish history, attitudes and in- 
terpretations varied, from land to land 
and from generation to generation. 
Sometimes, the application of the prohi- 
bition was absolute, and no representa- 
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tion whatsoever of man or beast or bird 
was admitted even in relatively “liberal” 
Jewish circles. Sometimes, men went to 
the other extreme and great latitude 
was shown, human figures being incor- 
porated freely, even objects associated 
with Divine worship: the inhibition be- 
ing maintained only as regards three- 
dimensional ‘graven images’ of human 
beings—i.e., busts and statues, which as 
we shall see, do not begin to make a 
general appearance in Jewish circles un- 
til the seventeenth, or perhaps, the eigh- 
teenth century, though in the classical 
period there are some significant excep- 
tions to this generalization as well. 


II 


It may be suggested that the Jewish 
attitude was conditioned by two oppos- 
ing forces: on the one hand, by revul- 
sion, and on the other, by attraction. 
In antiquity, the former was normally 
the stronger. In a pagan environment, 
where images were objects of worship, 
the Biblical prohibition was automatic- 
ally strengthened and confirmed, and the 
Jew became a passionate iconoclast. This 
was so, it seems, at the time of the first 
Temple. Though a few inconsiderable 
specimens of representational art origi- 
nating in this period have been found; 
(e.g., the ivory plaques from Samaria 
or the ‘Lion Seal’ of one of the minis- 
ters of King Jeroboam), they emanate 
from areas of questionable orthodoxy. 
In the period of the Second Temple, the 
Greek attempt to introduce pagan rites 
and symbols into the Temple inevitably 
led to a sharp reaction, and a period 
of intense iconoclastic sentiment result- 
ed. Under the Romans, for whom reli- 
gious symbols had a political signifi- 


cance, this reaction was naturally even 
further intensified. 

Whether, however, even now the im- 
plementation of the traditional preju- 
dice was as sweeping and as consistent 
as is generally believed is not quite cer- 
tain. All manner of images other than 
those of human beings were to be found 
in Jerusalem before the Destruction of 
the year 70, we are informed by a scho- 
lar of a later generation.' The mass of 
the people, as it seems, tolerated decora- 
tive representation of animals, such as 
were to be found in the Herodian pa- 
laces, and presumably did not emphati- 
cally resent human representations made 
by their Gentile neighbors, if they were 
not intended for religious veneration. 
But, as the harsh, hated Roman rule, 
with its all-pervasive iconic symbolism, 
tightened its hold, so the objection 
against images of every sort became 
more and more intense, political disloy- 
alty finding incontrovertible justifica- 
tion in the more rigid interpretation of 
the Biblical law. It was now that the 
young Jews dared martyrdom, with the 
encouragement of patriotic Rabbis, by 
pulling down the golden eagle—symbol 
of Rome’s majesty—set up by Herod 
above the Temple Gate, and hitherto 
undisturbed: that public sentiment forc- 
ed the Romans to remove the imperial 
images from their standards before they 
marched into Jewish territory: and that 
(as we are told by the Church Father 
Hippolytus) the Zealots refused to pass 
under a city gate decorated with statues, 
lest they should be suspected of vener- 
ating them, or even to handle a coin 
on which a human form was depicted. 
This was, of course, equivalent to the 
imposition of a ban, on plausible reli- 





1Y. Avodah Zarah 42c. 
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gious grounds, on the use of currency 
minted by the oppressor’s mint.? There 
is reason to believe that the patriotic 
extremists ultimately succeeded in hav- 
ing their views officially adopted. At a 
gathering in the Temple Court after the 
triumphant expulsion of the Romans in 
the year 66, among other revolutionary 
legislation, a ban was imposed on all 
representations of animals, as well as of 
human beings, even for purely decora- 
tive purposes, and anything of the sort 
within reach was destroyed by govern- 
mental order. This is the attitude in 
the strongly orthodox writings of Jose- 
phus, who at the outset, had been one 
of the leaders of the revolt. 

That this development was political 
as much as religious in origin becomes 
apparent not long after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, at a period when Roman 
rule seemed to be finally and perma- 
nently established, and the Pharisaic 
spokesmen were, to some extent, recon- 
ciled to it. Now, a greater lattitude 
again began to be shown in practice. 
The Mishnah, indeed, contains elabor- 
ate regulations concerning the proper 
and very rigid attitude to adopt as re- 
gards pagan religious images. Neverthe- 
less, even a leader of Judaism, such as 
the Patriarch R. Gamaliel, himself used a 
signet ring engraved with a human head 
and depicted the heavenly bodies for 
demonstration purposes notwithstanding 
the stern Biblical prohibition, and did 
not refrain from frequenting the public 
baths, embellished by a quasi-religious 
pagan statute: “The Aphrodite is intend- 





2 The same standard was adopted late in the 
third century by R. Nahum ben Simai, but 
a famous New Testament episode, Matthew 
xxiii. 15-22, “Render unto Caesar’ suggests that 
such rigidity, if not unknown, at least was far 
from general at the time of Jesus. 


ed as an adornment to the baths, not 
vice versa,” he is reported to have said. 
Caius Caligula’s attempt to have his sta- 
tue introduced into the synagogue of 
the Empire in 37 had encountered such 
universal and profound, or even pathe- 
tic Opposition, that even the imperial 
representatives hesitated to implement 
it. But, in the third century, a royal 
statue was found in a synagogue in 
Nehardea, set up without any malevol- 
ent object, in which scholars of the most 
extreme piety, such as Rav and Samuel, 
did not hesitate to worship. This might 
perhaps have been a question of yield- 
ing to circumstances. But the Talmud 
imaginatively describes a fictitious series 
of coin-medallions embodying likenesses 
of the patriarchs and heroes of the 
Bible, without any suggestion of dis- 
approval. 

At about this period, the Aramaic 
paraphrase of the Pentateuch, known as 
Targum Jonathan, expressed the current 
outlook in its rendering of Leviticus,’ 
which prohibits idols and graves images: 
‘A figured stone ye shall not put on the 
ground to worship thereto, but a colon- 
nade with pictures and likenesses ye may 
have in your synagogues, but not to wor- 
ship thereto.’ It would seem that the 
change in attitude came about, so far 
as the places of worship were concerned, 
in the fourth century, when, as we read 
in a passage of the Palestinian Tal- 
mud,* (partly omitted in the standard 
text owing to a scribal error): ‘In the 
days of Rabbi Johanan, they began to 
paint pictures on the walls, and he did 
not prevent them: in the days of Rabbi 
Abun, they began to make designs on 
mosaics, and he did not prevent them.’ 





3 26:1. 
4A. Z. 4la. 
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If representational art was admitted to 
the Synagogue in the fourth century, it 
presumably went back in other public 
places, or in the home, for some genera- 
tions further. Of course, some pietists 
vociferously objected. Indeed, if we were 
to interpret the opinions embodied in 
the Talmudical literature literally, we 
would imagine that nothing of the sort 
could have happened. But clearly, the 
iconoclastic ideal which the Rabbis 
voiced was, to some extent, out of touch 
with reality; and the fact that eminent 
teachers objected to the arts no more 
demonstrates that they did not exist 
than the objections against gluttony 
prove that all Jews were abstemious, or 
the objections against talking in syna- 
gogue demonstrates that perfect de- 
corum was at all times maintained; or, 
a more satisfactory parallel—for it con- 
cerns the actual organization of worship 
—the objections against the interruption 
of the statutory services by new accre- 
tions prevented the development of syn- 
agogal hymnology. It may be observed, 
incidentally that some Church Fathers 
were as strict in their objections as the 
Rabbis. Tertullian of Carthage and Eu- 
sebius of Caesarea were profoundly an- 
tagonistic to images, (Clement prohibit- 
ed signet rings bearing a human or ani- 
mal likeness), while the Church Coun- 
cil of Elvira in Spain in the early fourth 
century prohibited paintings on the 
walls of Churches.® 





5 Archaelogical evidence suggests that the ac- 
count given in the text may be an over-sim- 
plification as regards the Talmudic period. For 
a brief iconoclastic reaction, when the sculp- 
tures on the Palestinian synagogues were del- 
iberately defaced, seems to have intervened be- 
tween the more liberal periods of the second 
and the fourth-seven centuries. 


Ill 


This iconopathic interlude (as I ven- 
ture to call it) seems to have come to 
an end in the sixth or seventh century. 
This was due to two factors. One was 
the iconoclastic movement in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which could not fail to 
affect the Jews; the other was the birth 
and expansion of Islam, with its pro- 
found iconoclastic tendency. The Jews 
were compelled by force of logic to fol- 
low suit, for it is manifestly impossible 
for the traditional leaders of the protest 
against image-worship to allow their 
neighbors to be more zealous in this re- 
spect than they were themselves. For a 
prolonged period, therefore, the icono- 
clastic tendency triumphed in Jewish 
life; and in the Orient, the south of 
Europe, and the Mediterranean area, 
generally, it continued as long as Moslem 
domination and influence lased. 

The result was in certain respects par- 
adoxical. It is currently believed, and 
with some reason, that the aesthetic 
sense was more widely developed among 
the Sephardim than among the Ashke- 
nazim. But it was among the latter that 
representational art re-emerged. In 
Spain, even after the Moslem hegemony 
was broken, the Jews remained influ- 
enced by the Arab propinquity and ex- 
ample; nor could they very well under 
Catholic rule afford to show themselves 
less fervent, in this respect, than their 
fellow-minority. In France and Ger- 
many, on the other hand, they could suc- 
cumb to the attraction of the environ- 
ment with fewer qualms—all the more 
so—since the ‘images’ of the Madonna 
or the Saints used in Catholic worship 
were not such as the Jew—while remain. 
ing a Jew—might be tempted to revere 
or even tolerate. Though in the twelfth 
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century, Eliakim ben Joseph of Mainz 
ordered the removal of the stained glass 
windows with pictures of lions and 
snakes from the synagogue, his younger 
collegaue, Ephraim ben Isaac of Regens- 
burg, permitted the painting of figures 
and animals and birds on the walls, 
while Isaac ben Moses of Vienna— 
though he himself disapproved—recalled 
that as a boy he had seen similar em- 
bellishments in the place of worship he 
had frequented at Meissen. Meir of 
Rothenberg, indeed,® objected to the 
presence of illuminations in the prayer- 
book, but only as it seems on the ground 
that the worshipper’s attention might 
thereby be distracted from his devotions. 
In the twelfth century, the North French 
Tosaphists discussed and permitted the 
representation, even of the human form 
in the round, providing that it was in- 
complete. We are specifically informed 
that the Jews of England, at this time, 
used signet rings, which embodied a hu- 
man likeness. Rashi, too, knew of and 
did not object to, wall frescoes illustrat- 
ing Biblical scenes.* 

The author of the Sepher Hassidim, 
or Book of the Pious,® categorically ex- 
pressed his disapproval of pictures of 
animate beings in the Synagogue, espe- 
cially before the Torah shrine; but this 
notoriously reflected the most exacting 
standards of twelfth century German 
pietism, and his language suggests that 
the practice was usual, however blame- 
worthy in his eyes. On the other hand, 
the scholars of the Spanish school main- 
tained an extreme attitude. The Sepher 
Hakhinuch (ascribed to Aaron of Bar- 
celona, thirteenth century) emphasizes 





6 Died 1293. 
7 Shabbat 149a. 
8 Section 1625. 


that it was forbidden to make likenesses 
of a human being out of any material, 
even for ornament. Moses Maimonides, 
on the other hand, adopted an inter- 
mediate position, forbidding only the 
human (not animal) form in the round, 
while permitting even this in paintings 
and tapestries. 

In the post-medieval period, the Jew- 
ish attitude towards art was fluid, vary- 
ing from age to age, and from country 
to country. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that in the Moslem countries a 
strong feeling of opposition persisted, as 
before. As late as the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Rabbi of Smyr- 
na, Abraham Palagi, refused to admit 
to the Synagogue a portrait that had 
been sent by Moses Montefiore. Yet, 
even so, it remains impossible to gen- 
eralize, for richly illuminated Hebrew 
manuscripts were executed in Persia. In 
the European environment, standards 
varied. In the Latin and Catholic coun- 
tries, the iconoclastic tradition tended 
to be strong, and in certain respects, 
became stronger in the course of time. 
In the Protestant world, and in Central 
Europe generally, it was weak, human 
representations being admitted even on 
ritual objects. Western Europe (e.g., 
Holland and England) normally ban- 
ned representations of the human like- 
ness on ritual objects but admitted them 
domestically. In Italy, we are informed 
how the Ark of the Synagogue at Ascoli 
(removed to Pesaro in 1569) rested on 
two roaring lions. On the other hand, 
R. David ibn Zimra objected even to 
a family crest embodying a lion over 
the Torah shrine at Candia, then under 
Venetian rule. R. Samuel Aboab of 
Venice expressed his disapproval of il- 
lustrated bibles—but only apparently be- 
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cause he considered it improper for the 
angels to be delineated according to the 
inadequate imagination! 

In some respects, the revulsion from 
extreme iconoclasm in religious art went 
further in some parts of Northern Eu- 
rope in the 17th and 18th centuries than 
in any other epoch in Jewish history, 
before and after. It was now that it be- 
came common, if not usual, in Askenazi 
communities to have figures in relief 
(i.e. three dimensional) of Moses and 
Aaron on the breastplates which adorn- 
ed the Torah scroll, the central object 
of the synagogue ritual, and a focus of 
adoration, so far as that can be said of 
any synagogue appurtenance. Now it 
was that human figures were included 
in the decoration of some Polish syna- 
gogues, in at least one case, even inside 
the hallowed Torah Shrine. In Amster- 
dam it was now that the Sephardim hab- 
itually adorned their tombstones with 
elaborate reliefs depicting Bible scenes. 
What was more, on one erected to mark 
the grave of Samuel Texeira in 1717, 
the Biblical representation comprises 
what can only be interpreted as a rep- 
resentation of the Almighty Father ap- 
pearing to Samuel. This was in utter 
contravention of the Ten Command- 
ments, as Jews have always interpreted 
them. The Hand of God figured, indeed, 
in the frescoes of Dura Europos, but 
this goes much farther. What is remark- 
able is not merely the fact that the carv- 
ing should have been made, but that it 
should apparently have escaped adverse 
comment and should have remained in 
situ—something that assuredly could not 
happen in our own more easy-going day. 
By a priori reasoning, it is indeed pos- 
sible to interpret this figure as represent- 
ing an Angel rather than the Deity. But 


this is not the case in connection with 
the amazing frontispiece of the very 
learned Biblical edition, entitled Min- 
hat Shai, edited by Solomon Jedidiah 
Norsa, which appeared under devout 
auspices in the learned city of Mantua 
in 1742. This contains half a dozen vig- 
nettes, one of which shows Ezekiel’s Vis- 
ion of the Dead Bones. Presiding over 
the miracle from above a cloud, at the 
summit of the picture, appears the 
bearded semblance of the Heavenly Fa- 
ther. This same engraving is twice re- 
peated later, before the Prophets and 
before the Hagiographs. Once again, the 
amazing thing is not only that it should 
have been executed, but that no objec- 
tions were apparently raised against it. 


IV 


Art being thus admitted to the syna- 
gogue, it naturally found admission, on 
a more generous scale, to the home. In 
this development, something was appa- 
rently due to the influence of the ex- 
Marranos, who established their com- 
munities, especially in Western Europe, 
from the end of the sixteenth century. 
Here a curious paradox emerges. These 
highly assimilated persons, acclimatized 
in their former lives to European aes- 
thetic standards, maintained the strong- 
est possible iconoclastic ban in their syn- 
agogues, while mitigating it in an ex- 
ceptional degree outside. The reason for 
this may lie in the fact that the raison 
d’étre of their former lives, under the 
semblance of Christianity, had been 
their protest against image worship in 
the churches and in a Protestant en- 
vironment, especially, they could hardly 
afford to tolerate even an ornamental 
likeness of the human form in anything 
connected with their religious worship. 
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Yet, they had clearly realized, up to this 
point, that there was no relation be- 
tween the paintings and portraits in 
their houses and the “images” in the 
churches. Hence, after they removed to 
London or to Amsterdam, they perpe- 
tuated their former aesthetic standards 
and domestic appreciation of art made 
rapid progress under their auspices. 

This could not fail to have its influ- 
ence on their neighbors, and the Ashke- 
nazim, too, soon followed suit. 


V 


Leone Modena (d.1648) informs us 
in his Rita Ebraici that in Italy of his 
days: “Many take the liberty of having 
pictures and images in their houses, es- 
pecially if they are not in relief or em- 
bossed, nor have the bodies at full 
length.” In the early 18th century, J. J. 
Schudt wrote in his Juedische Merck- 
wurdigkeiten (Frankfort on Main 1714, 
7): “There can be no question but that 
Jews allow their portraits to be painted. 
I, myself, have seen here in Frankfort, 
in some of their rooms, not only Bible 
stories depicted on the walls, but also 
portraits of their parents. Indeed, as keen 
picture lovers, they spend a great deal 
of money on pictures and portraits.” In 
the Italian ghettoes, the Jewish houses 
are said to have been decorated with 
frescoes representing Biblical scenes. An 
Italian moralist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury recommends that a man should 
have his mother’s portrait by him con- 
tinually, so as to save him from tempta- 
tion. 

Portraits commissioned by Jews began 
to emerge sparsely in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with various portrait medallions 
of Italian origin. Curiously enough, no 
painted or engraved Jewish portrait of 


quite the same antiquity is known. 
Nevertheless, by the close of the seven- 
teenth century, it was a commonplace 
in Central and Western Europe for Rab- 
bis, both Sephardi and Askhenazi, to 
have their likeness painted and en- 
graved, presumably for distribution 
among their admirers. ‘Thus, they ob- 
viously set an example to their flocks 
to do the same thing and, at the same 
time, gave an opening for the Jewish 
portrait painters, who were now begin- 
ning to emerge. In one case, (that of 
Eleazar Brody, when he became Rabbi 
in Amsterdam in 1735), a crude por- 
trait medal was even struck though this 
aroused some disapproval. The eminent 
Haham Zevi Ashkenazi, when he visited 
London in 1712, refused, indeed, to have 
his portrait painted and the artist com- 
missioned by his admirers to execute it, 
had to sit in an adjoining room and 
sketch him unawares. It has been said 
that no Jew permitted himself to be 
sculptured (the inhibition against 
“graven images” being applied stringent- 
ly in this case) until Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s bust was made by Pieter Anton 
Tassaert about 1750. But this may have 
been a question of opportunity and con- 
venience rather than that of prejudice, 
and as a matter of fact, the busts of 
Marrano magnates, such as Antonio Lo- 
pes Suasso, Baron D’Avernas le Gras (by 
Rombout Verhulst) were known in Am- 
sterdam a hundred years earlier. It may 
be remarked that Solomon Hirschell, 
Chief Rabbi in England from 1802 to 
1842, although of profound orthodoxy 
in the pre-Emancipation sense, had his 
likeness executed, time after time, in 
painting, engraving, medallion and bust, 
a portrait even being prefixed to an edi- 
tion of the prayer book, produced under 
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his auspices. What is most remarkable 
is that in Eastern Europe, perhaps as 
part of the reaction against the Reform 
movement in Judaism, a revulsion seems 
to have taken place, even as late as the 
nineteenth century, some persons of par- 
ticular piety now refusing to have their 
likeness taken by the new method of 
photography, the religious objections to 
which must assuredly have been rela- 
tively slight. This fact illustrates the 
constant ebb and flow in the Jewish at- 
titude towards representational art, con- 
cerning which one can only say that 
generalization is impossible. 


VI 


The data assembled above have made 
it abundantly clear that the conception 
of representational art, for both domes- 
tic and synagogal purposes, had become 
fully familiar in Jewish circles long be- 
fore the beginning of the Age of Eman- 
cipation. Inevitably, Jewish artists also 
began to emerge at much the same time. 
In many cases, no more than the names 
are preserved, and there does not appear 


to be any such instance, at this period, 
that rises above mediocrity. At the close 
of the eighteenth century, not as might 
have been expected in the Sephardi 
world as much as in the circle of the 
Court Jews and their associates among 
the Ashkenazim in Germany, Holland 
and England, a few academic painters 
of local reputation began to emerge. 
Their reputation was weakened rather 
than reinforced by one or two persons 
(Mengs, perhaps Zoffany) who, leaving 
the Jewish community, made a consider- 
able mark in the world of art generally 
in their day. The early nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the number of such artists in- 
crease, however, still without producing 
a single name, who is of any real dis- 
tinction in the eyes of posterity. In the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
however, a handful of Jewish artists of 
the first rank begin to make their ap- 
pearance, led by Pissarro—perhaps the 
greatest of all—down to the present day. 
Then, in the twentieth century, a sud- 
den outpouring of genius from the East- 
ern European ghettos storms the studios 
of Paris, with dazzling results. 











THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


HANS JOACHIM SCHOEPS 


ews and Christians today are largely 
] in the same situation, namely, that 
of disbelief. The great breach of the 
ages, the real turning point in history 
which has become increasingly apparent 
in the last 150 years, has in recent de- 
cades created a truly new condition. The 
unbelief of former times was always 
firmly settled on the periphery of posi- 
tive faith. Today, we face the condition 
of disbelief. It means a loss of interest 
in any further “discussion’’—even if only 
of a polemical nature—with the testi- 
mony, or the representatives of a reli- 
gious faith. The prevailing attitude to- 
ward the events of salvation attested to 
for centuries is no longer one of doubt- 
ful unbelief, but simply that of unin- 
terested disbelief. For today even the 
heathen baptized in the Church no 
longer becomes a Christian by virtue of 
baptism alone, inasmuch as baptism no 
longer makes him a part of a Christian 
communal life. And again, what does 
it signify to have been born within the 
covenant of Abraham when this no 
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longer entails a sense of being one of 
the elect, when instead one is actually 
involved in life relations of another 
kind, that may even run counter to the 
vocation of the chosen people? 

The truth of Israel, and the truth of 
the Church is not lessened thereby. As 
truth, they are unassailable by historical 
processes. However, both have declined 
increasingly during the past 150 years, 
in worldly power and in reality. This is 
a fateful change; nor has it remained 
unobserved hitherto. But today it is be- 
coming more pronounced and more 
threatening. Our purpose here is only 
to diagnose the situation. We cannot 
ignore the fact that the religious dis- 
putes of the Middle Ages, while not 
developing into a true dialogue, did en- 
gage the attention of the world public 
of their time. Where has that public 
gone today—or, to be more precise, what 
is it that has usurped its attention? 
Whatever it may be, it is post-Christian 
and non-Jewish in character. It is absurd 
to shut one’s eyes to the post-Christian 
condition of our present world and to 
trust that the contemporary forces of 
technology and industrialism, of collec- 
tives and nationalisms, can yet be Chris- 
tianized by way of the Church. Our 
time is no longer a time of Jewish-Chris- 
tian faith; qualitatively, it is already 
something altogether different. 

It will therefore be best for the men 
of the Church and of the Synagogue to 
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remain quite free of illusions; and in- 
deed, where there is faith, there are no 
longer any illusions. It is possible that 
even our time is moving forward to a 
new faith. But such a faith will prob- 
ably not base its appeal upon the Church 
or the Synagogue. For man’s conception 
of himself and of his world has changed 
so much, and so continues to change, 
that even the individual Christian or 
Jew—to say nothing of the Church or 
the Synagogue—can no longer adjust or 
redirect history by the testimony of his 
faith. Still, he will probably not lose 
heart because of this, but will entrust 
his cause to Him who is and remains 
the Lord of world history. And even the 
dialogue that has been going on, and is 
going on, between Christian and Jew, 
will continue into the future. Yet this 
dialogue has lost its power to move the 
world and will go on losing it, for both 
Israel and Christendom to-day dwell on 
islands and must carry on their con- 
verse from island to island, while be- 
tween and around them there flows the 
stream of world history which tends to 
submerge even these islands. 

This development was apparently 
foreseen also by Franz Rosenzweig, who 
wrote in one of his last works (1928) 
that the Synagogue and the Church 
would probably not continue to flank 
humanity's road in the future, and that 
dogma and law would hold for only a 
small nucleus of the faithful. This, in- 
deed, was forecast in the words of the 
prophet about the “remnant” of Israel 
and the “remnant” of the nations. This 
Situation may even be of some value 
for the Jewish-Christian dialogue. For 
now at last the “historical facts” of 
Christian power and Jewish powerless- 
ness that so long divided the two camps 


have lost their force. Today the Church 
is experiencing in its own flesh what has 
been known to the Jews as “Galut” or 
Exile for two thousand years, ever since 
they lost their old homeland and had 
to face again and again the loss of their 
new homes among the nations. The 
Church, too, is tasting the bitterness of 
being only a tolerated guest upon the 
earth, of its Babylonian captivity in the 
world, and tasting it quite differently, 
far more concretely, than was ever vis- 
ualized by the men of the Reformation. 

And yet even this phase in the history 
of man’s redemption—or better still, ir- 
redemption, that emasculates every reli- 
gious claim to power and casts doubt 
on every religious certainty, may be con- 
tributing something to the world’s sal- 
vation. For today we are coming face 
to face with the reality, impossible to 
sermonize away, of what it means and 
what must happen when it becomes nec- 
essary under orders to stand up against 
the world. The number of temptations 
to compromise at this point has become 
as great as the number of possible eva- 
sions. But perhaps both Israel and the 
Church have never yet been so close to 
the truth intended for them and by 
them as today, when the “remnant of 
Israel” is obscured by a mass of “non- 
Aryans” (descendants indeed of the same 
ancestral source—a source which has, 
however, lost its sacral meaning for their 
own will and conscience). The organ- 
ized Church, too, no longer coincides 
with the ecclesia invisibilis. The signi- 
ficance and the consequences of this in- 
ner disintegration, spiritually and secu- 
larly, are beyond the limits of this dis- 
cussion. One may expect, however, that 
the religious life of the “remnant” 
groups will gain in intensity, even 
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though these conversations about God 
and His revelation, man and his salva- 
tion, are carried on far from the march 
of time and no longer within the forum 
of world opinion. Faith need not be con- 
cerned at this, for its inner vitality does 
not depend on it, and the force of its 
testimony remains undiminished even 
when it has ceased to convert a single 
heathen. 

The essential history of religion is 
inward and takes place in a hidden 
depth where only the eye of God can 
see. Of the transformations that may go 
on there, only this may be discernible 
to the human eye: that today certain 
quite different aspects of Biblical real- 
ity are reentering our field of vision, 
and certain nearly forgotten words of 
the old Bible are once more becoming 
audible for us, after they had ceased 
to be heard by the past century, unless 
they were heard in a sense they never 
intended. For it seems that the apoca- 
lyptic-eschatological theme is becoming 
as vital for Christians as Biblical Mes- 
sianism is for Jews. 

If we are not deceived then, since 
Buber and Rosenzweig, the law and the 
covenant are being understood and felt, 
here and there, no longer individual- 
istically, but historically. Hence, a kind 
of insight has become possible today 
which was not available to yesterday's 
orthodoxy—which had displaced the 
dynamic by the eternally static, and so 
inadvertently allowed the law and the 
covenant to drop out of history—namely, 
the realization that the covenant, by 
the nature of its very foundation, has 
its eschatological side also, and that the 
law tends also toward the future; that 
both, accordingly, are still awaiting 
their ultimate fulfillment, particularly 


today, since the majority of West-Euro- 
pean Jews have dropped out of the 
traditional way of life and live, at best, 
only in intention toward the law. But 
this anticipation is, at its core, none 
other than that of the Church of Christ 
itself, which also still awaits its ultimate 
fulfillment in the Second Coming of its 
Saviour. For, after having for centuries 
surrendered itself to the world, the 
Church is discovering anew that it is 
lost in the world, particularly today, 
when the Christian way of life is in- 
creasingly in dissolution and the great 
majority of baptized Christians can 
hardly be differentiated from non-Chris- 
tians in their conduct of life. 

The diversity of the possible roads 
through history as they appear to our 
human vision has come to light, but it 
is not a diversity of the beginning or 
of the final hour. For the Messianism 
of Israel aims at what is yet to come, 
and the eschatology of the Universal 
Church aims at the Second Coming. 
Both are as one in the shared expecta- 
tion that the Real, which we do not 
know, but can only guess at, is yet to 
come, in that hour when the beginning 
entwines itself with the end. And the 
end of every Jewish-Christian dialogue 
is in this: the ancient words of the 
Lord's Prayer, ‘““Thy Kingdom come’— 
just as the New Testament, in the 
knowledge of its own unfulfilled state, 
ends with the prayer “Oh come, Lord 
Jesus, come soon.” It is the same prayer 
for the Messianic kingdom, awaited al- 
ways, the prayer of every day of our 
temporal world: “May He bring to ful- 
fillment His kingdom in our lifetime 
and in our days and in the lifetime of 
the House of Israel—soon, in yet a little 
while.” 
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t is a sign of the times that there has 

lately been much discussion about 
the Halakah. The many new issues of 
Jewish law that have arisen since the 
establishment of the State of Israel and 
the proposals for reviving the Sanhedrin 
have been of special concern to Ortho- 
dox Jews, but not to them alone. Both 
Conservative and Reform Jews, each in 
their own fashion, have also been 
struggling with the problems of Hala- 
kah for our time. It is particularly strik- 
ing that many Reform rabbis and even 
laymen have been calling for a code of 
reform Jewish practice. These matters 
have been much discussed in local and 
national gatherings and in the public 
press. 

The purpose of this article is to di- 
rect attention to a basic aspect of the 
problem which does not seem to have 
been much considered, but which must 
be of concern to all modern Halakists, 
traditional or liberal. 


Religion is a way of life; Judaism is 
a way of life. The Halakah gives sub- 
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stance to these generalizations. It does 
not regulate sacramental acts only; it 
governs the conduct of all life, from ris- 
ing in the morning to retiring at night, 
from one end of the year to the other, 
and in all relationships of human ex- 
perience. It directs all of man’s deeds 
in such a way that they will be pleas- 
ing to God. 

Biblical law is small in bulk com- 
pared to its elaboration in Talmudic 
literature. Yet the latter is hardly more 
inclusive. Perhaps the Pharisaic legalists 
went to extremes in claiming Biblical 
authority for many specific provisions; 
still they could have justified themselves 
on the ground that they were imple- 
menting the intent of the Bible, em- 
bodying its unmistakable spirit in con- 
crete, workable rules. There is hardly 
an area of interest in the Talmudic Ha- 
lakah which is alien to the Biblical law. 
Personal ethics, the relation between in- 
dividuals and between individuals and 
the community, local and national gov- 
ernment, civil claims, crime and pun- 
ishment, judicial procedure, agrarian 
policies—all are there, as well as the 
rules of diet and dress, Sabbath and Fes- 
tival observance, sacrifice, and ritual 
purity. 

All this may be regarded as charac- 
teristic of ancient cultures which did 
not know the distinction between church 
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and state, secular and ecclesiastical. But 
we must note that once a religio-ethical 
code is formulated in writing, its scope 
is thereby limited. Some provisions no 
longer apply as the circumstances for 
which they were designed disappear; 
new situations arise which the author 
did not envision. Thus, the original situ- 
ation in which religious law and daily 
life were coextensive is drastically mod- 
ified: there are certain areas where the 
code still operates; other provisions of 
the law retain only an antiquarian in- 
terest; and a growing segment of life 
is outside the sacred jurisdiction. 

It was to remedy (or prevent) such 
a state of affairs that the great Pharisaic- 
Rabbinic movement emerged—a move- 
ment which sought to keep the norms 
of revealed religion coextensive with 
the limits of life through the process of 
constant interpretation, together with 
occasional legislation. Yet—and this is 
the chief point of this essay—at the very 
time when the Halakah was so magnifi- 
cently expanded and developed from 
within, historic forces were reducing the 
area in which it was really operative. 

Certain Biblical laws, indeed, seem 
never to have been practiced. Talmudic 
tradition asserts that the death penalty 
for the incorrigible minor and the pros- 
cription of a city whose inhabitants had 
apostatized (Deuteronomy 21.18 f. and 
13.13 ff.) were never carried out. Mod- 
ern scholars doubt that the law of the 
Jubilee year and the idealistic rules of 
warfare (Leviticus 25, Deuteronomy 20) 
were ever in effect. But now laws that 
had been in force were abrogated. The 
Roman overlords of Palestine deprived 
Jewish courts of jurisdiction in crimi- 
nal cases. Johanan ben Zakkal abolished 
the ordeal of the suspected wife (Num- 


bers 5) even before the fall of the Tem- 
ple made this ritual impossible to per- 
form. Then the destruction of the sanc- 
tuary wiped out at once large areas of 
Halakah. The sacrifices were suspended; 
and much oi the law relating to priestly 
conduct and ritual purity became a dead 
letter. 

Thus, by the time the Mishnah—the 
first great collection of Halakic material 
—was edited, many tractates were com- 
pletely obsolete, and large sections of 
others were only of historical interest. 
The shrinkage continued when the cen- 
ter of Jewish legalism was shifted from 
Palestine to Babylonia. For the laws con- 
cerned with agriculture (practiced in 
the Holy Land even after the fall of 
the state) did not apply in the Dias- 
pora. Hence no Babylonian Gemara was 
compiled for the relevant tractates. 

The subsequent history of the Hala- 
kah, though by no means devoid of crea- 
tive innovations, is one of diminishing 
area. During the Spanish period, some 
Jewish courts were given criminal juris- 
diction even in capital cases; but such 
episodes were both exceptional and tran- 
sitory. Ground once lost was not re- 
gained. And this was dramatized in 
Spain itself. The great code of Maimo- 
nides had included all the Halakah re- 
corded in the books, but thereafter, be- 
ginning with the Turim, the codes were 
made less bulky and easier to use by the 
omission of all laws not currently in 
effect. 


But this much reduced territory could 
not be held indefinitely. The Jewish 
civil law, which still regulated business 
affairs between Jews and within the 
Jewish community, and which was codi- 
fied in the fourth section of the Tur 
and Shulhan Aruk, has become obsolete 
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in modern times. On the one hand, 
emancipation abolished the distinction 
between occupations to which Jews were 
restricted and those from which they 
were barred, and negated the presump- 
tion that the Gentile government and 
its courts were hostile to the Jew; on 
the other hand, economic problems and 
practices unknown to earlier generations 
made the traditional Jewish law inade- 
quate for the settlement of many pres- 
ent-day controversies. Disputants may 
still refer some conflict to a Rabbi, but 
this is simply an agreement to arbitrate; 
they could present their problem to any 
fair-minded individual, whether or not 
he had ever studied Talmud. 

In present-day America, the important 
sections of Halakah dealing with mar- 
riage and the family are no longer truly 
effective. The loyal Orthodox Jew is still 
subject to the restrictions of the code, 
but is denied the benefit of the reme- 
dies it provides. The Rabbinical divorce 
is mere formality; marriage can be dis- 
solved only by the courts of the several 
states; yet the omission of a Rabbini- 
cal divorce will prevent an individual 
from re-marrying under traditional aus- 
pices. 

In short, little is left of the Halakah 
in modern America, even for the most 
devoutly Orthodox, except ceremonial 
law: Sabbath and Festival observance, 
the regulation of worship, rules of diet 
and marital purity. The difficulty of ob- 
serving some of these laws in our society 
may invest some of them with an ethical 
quality not so evident in an all-Jewish 
environment, where (for example) ob- 
serving a kosher diet is a matter of rou- 
tine and requires no special sacrifice. 
But, in sum, the Jewish law, once as 


broad as life itself, is now almost ex- 
clusively ritual. 

In the State of Israel, of course, the 
traditional marriage, divorce, and in- 
heritance laws are still in effect for those 
of Jewish birth. There are also a host 
of problems to be faced not only by tra- 
ditionalists who want to bring the Hala- 
kah into consonance with the realities 
of Israel life but even by secularists who 
would draw upon native Jewish re- 
sources in building up a body of Is- 
raeli law. These complexities cannot be 
discussed here; the rest of the article 
will be limited to the American scene 
and to the attempt of the non-orthodox 
groups to revitalize Halakah in some fa- 
shion. 


II 


Reform Judaism began by asserting 
the primacy of ethical over ritual values. 
It never negated altogether the impor- 
tance of observance, and some reform 
communities retained more of tradition- 
al ceremony than others. Thus, the pres- 
ent re-emphasis on ritual within Reform 
is no necessary betrayal of its spirit. 
Nevertheless, recent discussions about 
Halakah in Reform deal almost entirely 
with ceremonial. Can Liberal Judaism, 
without violence to itself, define in spe- 
cific detail how its adherents shall keep 
Sabbath or Passover, while leaving the 
areas of business, family and public life 
to the conscience of the individual, un- 
guided save for general appeals to jus- 
tice and righteousness? If Halakah is to 
be revitalized above all within Reform 
Judaism, must it not be primarily an 
attempt to translate ethical principles 
into living reality? 

In Conservative Judaism the problem 
is set in a different light through the 
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adoption of the new Ketubah, which 
requires an undertaking by couples 
about to be married—an agreement per- 
haps not legally enforceable—that in the 
solution of domestic difficulties they will 
accept Rabbinic authority. I shall not 
enter on the practical difficulties in- 
volved in this new departure. But on 
the theoretical side one asks immediate- 
ly: Has Conservative Judaism ever be- 
fore sought to secure compliance with 
its precepts by any other method than 
persuasion? If now individuals are asked 
to agree in writing that their marital 
life shall be governed by Rabbinic law, 
should they not also accept such direc- 
tion in the rearing of their children, in 
the quest of a livelihood, and in ritual 
observance? 

If, however, the question is raised at 
any point: Why should we subject our- 
selves to authority? Great difficulties re- 
sult for any group, Conservative or Re- 
form, which is not prepared to assert 
the divine origin and changeless validity 
of the Torah. Arguments in terms of 
sentiment, of psychological benefits, of 
Jewish survival—even if convincing—suf- 
fice only to persuade men to cooperate, 
but not to establish an authority. 

For, in the past, Halakah has meant 
1) clearly defined rules of behavior; 2) 
extending over all aspects of life; 3) de- 
rived ultimately from divine revelation; 
and 4) enforced by a community armed 
with power. Are we to say that there 
can be no such thing as Halakah unless 
all these qualifications are met, that 
therefore Halakah can survive only in 
vestigial form, if at all? | am not pre- 
pared to draw such drastic conclusions. 
But all those who are concerned with 
the revival of Halakah ought to recog- 
nize that they cannot meet this problem 


by issuing handbooks on how to behave 
at marriages and funerals or how to 
conduct a seder. A much more heroic 
and agonizing task is before them. For 
two thousand years, the area in which 
Jewish religious precepts are effective 
has been shrinking: the pioneers must 
now try to reverse that long continued 
trend. 

Actually the Conservative and Reform 
groups have each arrived at substantial 
agreement on certain matters, thus fur- 
nishing a precedent for further devel- 
opments. Practically all American Re- 
form congregations use the Union Pray- 
erbook and have given up Sunday serv- 
ices in favor of the late Friday evening 
service; most of them have raised the 
confirmation age to fifteen or sixteen. 
Conservative congregations, likewise, 
have a standard liturgy, and have gen- 
erally upheld the decision that a three 
day a week school is basic to the educa- 
tional plan. 

Such agreements, however, concern 
observance, or at most, program. To be 
worthy of the name, Halakah must ex- 
tend to issues of clear ethical import. 
The start of such an undertaking, it 
seems, must be at the point where the 
formally religious and the ethical inter- 
sect—namely, in congregational life. 
Every Jew, no matter how limited his 
income, should be able to join a syna- 
gogue as a full-fledged member; on the 
other hand, the unaffiliated who so often 
expect the services of the synagogue and 
its functionaries, should be subjected to 
a firm, but non-commercial discipline. 
There ought to be qualifications—other 
than financial—for lay leadership. The 
present situation in which many syna- 
gogues have been made adjuncts to the 
catering industry ought to be drastical- 
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ly changed; the Bar Mizvah racket must 
be brought under control. The use of 
gambling to raise funds for congrega- 
tional purposes ought to be eliminated. 
More dignity and good taste, not to say 
plain decency, should prevail in relation- 
ships between rabbi and congregation, 
especially as regards the engagement and 
dismissal of rabbis. And some kind of 
order should be brought into inter-syna- 
gogal chaos. The very enumeration of 
such items is an admission that some 
of the most unhealthy spots in Jewish 
life are to be found just where we would 
expect the loftiest ethical and spiritual 
level. This situation has alienated many 
a sensitive person from organized reli- 
gion and has saddened even the most 
stubbornly loyal. 


If clear, workable rules in such mat- 
ters could be formulated and observed 
in practice, the way might be opened 
for a new movement, an effort to work 
out in detail some patterns of Jewish 
behavior in the home, market place, and 
synagogue—patterns which large num- 
bers of Jews might be willing to adopt 
and live by. Whether such a develop- 
ment is possible, no one can say. That 
it can come about (if at all) only 
through long, slow, and painful effort 
is certain. Yet Judaism has never been 
restricted to theological and ethical gen- 
eralities: its convictions and ideals have 
always been embodied in concrete and 
practical commands. Thus, all who take 
their Judaism seriously must ask them- 
selves: Can we have a genuine Judaism 
without a genuine Halakah? 








TOYNBEE’S DEPENDENCE ON SPENGLER 


RAPHAEL PATAI 


la purpose of this paper is not to 

augment the already considerable 
and still growing number of books and 
articles critical of Toynbee’s Study of 
History in general and of his treatment 
of the Jews, Israel and Zionism in par- 
ticular. The unanimous chorus of schol- 
arly voices criticizing and even condemn- 
ing Toynbee is strong enough as it is 
and needs no amplification. Instead, the 
attempt will be made to demonstrate an 
aspect of Toynbee’s work which has 
hitherto been largely overlooked by his 
critics, namely the extraordinary de- 
pendence of Toynbee on Oswald Spen- 
gler. 

For a philosopher of history to be de- 
pendent on predecessors in his chosen 
field of study is neither unseemly nor 
unusual. Nor does dependence on pre- 
cursors necessarily indicate lack of crea- 
tivity and originality. When, however, 
such dependence is denied either tacit- 
ly or explicitly, and a predecessor is 
singled out for adverse criticism, while 
at the same time total conceptual 
schemes as well as phrasings, terms and 
historical examples are bodily taken 
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over from him, one cannot help asking 
whether this does not border on intel- 
lectual dishonesty. And this, precisely, 
is what Toynbee does with respect to 
Oswald Spengler. 

In his essay “My View on History,” 
Toynbee calls Spengler “most unillumi- 
natingly dogmatic and deterministic.”! 
Although Spengler’s Untergang des 
Abendlandes contains, says Toynbee, 
“pages teeming with firefly flashes of his- 
torical insight,” the “arbitrary fiat” of 
the law of nature detected by him 
“seemed disappointingly unworthy of 
Spengler’s brilliant genius,” (pp. 9-10). 

While here at least a certain, albeit 
extremely guarded, acknowledgement is 
made of Toynbee’s indebtedness to Spen- 
gler, not the slightest allusion to Spen- 
gler is contained in the elaborate “Ac- 
knowledgements and Thanks” which 
take up no less than thirty pages in the 
tenth volume of Toynbee’s Study of 
History. In these pages are detailed de- 
scriptions and characterizations of books, 
persons, places, pictures, monuments, 
events, etc., who, respectively, gave 
the author intuitions or ideas, or 
taught him methods, or showed kind- 
ness to him, or had in any way anything 
to do with his life or his work. Not the 
slightest measurable or imponderable 
influence is overlooked in this list. For 





1 Cf. Arnold J. Toynbee Civilization on Trial, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1948, p. 10. 
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instance, twelve lines are devoted? to 
sentimental reminiscing about a barrow 
on Slingsby Moor on which the author 
and his dog Tilda often used to lie side 
by side and absorb mutual physical or 
psychic reverberations. But the name of 
Oswald Spengler is missing, and, in view 
of his demonstrable influence on Toyn- 
bee, one is led to say, conspicuously miss- 
ing. On the other hand, on the few 
occasions when reference is made to 
Spengler in some of the ample and 
lengthy footnotes in which Toynbee in- 
dulges, he assumes a critical and nega- 
tive attitude toward Spengler.’. 
Toynbee’s affinity with Spengler has 
been noted in a general way by several 
of his criticst and even by a student of 
Spengler’s precursors.® But no attempt 
has as yet been made to trace in detail 
and in the concrete to what extent 
Toynbee was actually influenced by 
Spengler. Before essaying this, a word 
or two seem in place as to Spengler 
himself, who rose to prominence in the 





2 Study, X, 235. 

3 Cf. Study, Indices, s.v. Spengler. 

4E. g. Maurice Samuel, The Professor and 
the Fossil, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, 
p- 28 quoting Herbert I. Muller, The Uses of 
the Past, 1952; Franz Borkenau, “Toynbee and 
the Culture Cycle,” Commentary, March 1956, 
pp. 239 ff. Even H. Michell in his study “Herr 
Spengler and Mr. Toynbee” (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. XLII, Series 
Ill, June 1949, Section Two, pp. 103-113, re- 
printed in M. F. Ashley Montague (ed.), Toyn- 
bee and History, Porter Sargent Publisher, 
Boston 8, Mass. 1956, pp. 77-88) keeps largely 
to observations on general similarities in atti- 
tudes and the “great central theme” of the two 
authors, although he notes that “Spengler is 
an almost indispensable prerequisite to Toyn- 
bee, the latter's debt to the former being duly 
noted” (p. 77 in Toynbee and History). 

5 Cf. Hans Joachim Schoeps, Vorldufer Spen- 
glers, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1955, p. 98. 


period immediately following the First 
World War. 

It is generally accepted that Spengler’s 
critical and even cynical attitude toward 
the Weimar republic paved the way for 
Nazism.® At the same time, he pro- 
claimed that Germany's direct historical 
necessity was for a strong and forceful 
leader. In 1927, in an article about the 
German national character, Spengler 
wrote: “There is today no other nation 
so much in need of a leader [Fiihrer in 
the German original] in order to be 
something, in order even to believe in 
itself, but also there is none which can 
be so much for a leader.”’? 

Immediately upon Hitler’s rise to 
power in Germany, Spengler declared 
himself in favor of the Nazi revolution 
and gave it his philosophical-historical 
blessing: “The national overthrow of 
1933 was something mighty, and mighty 
it will remain in the eyes of the future 
due to the elemental force with which 
it took place and the mental discipline 
with which it was carried out. The time 
is coming, nay, it is already here, which 
has no place for tender souls and feeble 
ideals ..." This is how Spengler phrased 
his welcome of Nazism in 1933, in the 
introductory passage to his “Jahre der 
Entscheidung”’ (Years of Decision). 

The magnum opus which established 
Spengler’s reputation as one of the fore- 
most German thinkers of his day was 
the two-volume Untergang des Abend- 
landes (The Decline of the West). This 
book, substitled “Outline of a Morphol- 
ogy of World History,” and comprising 
some 1200 pages, created at least as 
great a stir in post-Versailles Germany 
as Toynbee’s Study of History did in the 


6 Cf. Schoeps, op. cit. p. 96. 
7 Schoeps, ibid. 
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Anglo-Saxon world a decade or two 
later. Spengler’s German edition alone 
sold within a few short years more than 
120,000 copies—indicating a truly great 
popular success for so difficult and 
lengthy a treatise. 

The Decline of the West opens with 
the proud statement that “In this book 
for the first time the attempt is dared 
(gewagt) to predetermine history.” 
Spengler does this by first establishing 
that there have been in human history 
a number of distinct high “cultures,” 
eight to be exact, all of which show a 
demonstrable parallelism with respect to 
their internal development. Seven of 
these, the Babylonian, Egyptian, Chi- 
nese, Indian, Mexican, Classical, and 
Arabian, arose—each in its own time— 
and went through periods of spring or 
youth, summer or full bloom, autumn 
or decline and winter or the last stage 
before passing away and disappearing. 
All of these cultures have long ago com- 
pleted their life cycle, says Spengler, go- 
ing their inevitable predetermined 
course. The eighth and youngest high 
culture, that of the West, comprising 
Western Europe and America (Unter- 
gang, 1.3) and termed by Spengler 
“Faustian,” is now in its winter and 
is doomed to decline and ultimately dis- 
appear like its predecessors. This, in less 
than a nutshell, is the morphological 
picture of world-history as painted with 
bold, impressive strokes by Spengler. 
Whatever the shortcomings and mistakes 
of which Spengler was guilty, his con- 
tribution to the study of history was 
and remains the “recognition of the im- 
portance of the fndamental patterns of 
cultures.”*® Moreover, it was his merit 


- 








8 Kroeber, Configurations of Culture, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1944, p. 825. 


to have shown that the life-pattern of 
each of the “high cultures” conforms to 
a single grand mastern-pattern, which he 
describes in terms borrowed from the 
annual life-cycle of the organic world. 

Like Spengler’s, Toynbee’s basic 
theme is that civilizations follow a grand 
master pattern of origin, growth, break- 
down and disintegration, that within 
this pattern certain parallel processes 
can be recognized, and that these pro- 
cesses in turn lead to certain characteriz- 
able stages. Spengler’s metaphor of 
spring, summer, autumn and winter of 
cultures has been dropped by Toynbee, 
but these four Spenglerian~ phases of 
cultural development are still recogniz- 
able in the four historical stages Toyn- 
bee discerns in his pattern, namely Gen- 
esis, Growth, Breakdown and Disintegra- 
tion. 

In addition to this general and over- 
all scheme, Toynbee recognizes within 
the life span of each of his “civiliza- 
tions” such successive historical stages as 
the “Time of Troubles,” followed by a 
“Universal State,” which in turn is fol- 
lowed by an “Interregnum,” then by 
“Successor States,” by ‘“Vélkerwander- 
ung” (migration of nations), and the 
emergence of an “Internal and Evternal 
Proletariat” (Abr. ed. p. 12 and passim) . 

The seeds of several of these general- 
ized stages can be discovered in Speng- 
ler’s Untergang. Toynbee’s “Universal 
State” for instance, which is “a token 
of decline”, (Abr. ed. p. 245) is clearly 
reminiscent of Spengler’s “universal city” 
(Weltstadt) which “stands at the end 
of the life-cycle of every great culture”, 
(Untergang II, 117) and which is more 
than a universe, “it is the universe,” 
(Untergang II, 118, italics of Spengler) . 

Again, Toynbee’s “Time of Troubles,” 
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which precedes the “Universal State” 
seems to be related to Spengler’s concept 
of the “Time of the Fighting States,” or 
“Revolution and Napoleonism” which, 
he asserts, preceded the development 
of the universal, dominating, imperial 
state, (Untergang, vol. 1 [1923], Table 
Ill following p. 69 and Ii 525). And 
Toynbee’s “Vélkerwanderung” which 
follows the “Universal State” is adumb- 
rated by Spengler’s analysis of the role 
of wandering peoples in the processes 
of change within the life-cycle of cul- 
tures, (Untergang II, 193-197). 

In Spengler’s scheme, all the high 
cultures with one exception had a total 
life-cycle of about one thousand years. 
The exception, which could not be fit- 
ted into the Procrustean bed of this 
definite life span, was the culture of the 
Middle East, which is called by Speng- 
ler “Arabian Culture.” The problems of 
this culture are grappled with by Speng- 
ler in the most elaborate and lengthy 
chapter of his entire book, and he has 
to recognize that—unlike his other high 
cultures—this culture had an exception- 
ally long duration, extending into a 
major part of a second millennium. 
Moreover, even after this Arabian or 
Magian culture reached the end of its 
untypically long life-cycle—about the 
year 1,000 A. D. according to Spengler— 
the people, or some people, who had 
been its carriers stubbornly refused to 
die together with their culture and have 
survived for another thousand years 
down to the present day. However, after 
1000 A. D. these peoples had no longer 
a history and a destiny and were merely 
subject to what Spengler calls “zoologic- 
al ups and downs, to a planless happen- 
ing.” Peoples participating in this kind 
of vegetative existence are termed by 


Spengler “Fellachenvélker,” that is fel- 
lah-peoples, “after their most famous ex- 
ample, the Egyptians, since Roman 
days,” (Untergang, II, pp. 202, 204). 
The Toynbeean equivalent of Speng- 
ler’s Arabian or Magian culture is the 
Syriac Society. This began with King 
Solomon (around 1000 B. C.); reached 
its universal state in the Achaemenian 
empire; developed its universal religion 
in Islam; the Turk, Mongol, Berber and 
Carmathian Arab invasions of the three 
centuries from 975 to 1275 were its 
Vélkerwanderung; and it then under- 
went a “reintegration” in the Abbasid 
Caliphate. The irregularity of this Syriac 
civilization within the Toynbee scheme 
is as apparent as that of the Arabian 
culture in Spengler’s morphology. As 
Kroeber has gently but correctly pointed 
out, Toynbee’s concept of Syriac civiliza- 
tion “means that the civilization was 
suspended for a full thousand years be- 
tween the Achaemenians and the Ab- 
basids—a_ startlingly unique historical 
concept.’’® 
Spengler’s “fellah peoples” have their 
counterpart in Toynbee’s “fossils” whom 
he desc:ibes as frozen remnants or rel- 
ics of ancient, dead civilizations. The 
“fellah pedples” of Spengler are a 
phenomenon which grew out of the 
Arabian culture, and similarly, Toyn- 
bee’s “‘fossils” are primarily remnants of 
his “Syriac civilization.” And the most 
typical example of this lifeless survival 
of biological descendants of the ancient 
carriers of Arabian-Syriac culture are, 
according to both authors, the Jews. 
The Jews are first treated by Spen- 
gler as part of the Arabian or Magian 
culture, and by Toynbee as part of the 





®A Kroeber, The Nature of Culture, Chicago 
University Press, p. 376. 
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“Syriac civilization.” When Spengler 
talks of the Biblical Hebrews or of the 
Jews up to the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, he repeatedly refers to them 
by using the term “Aramaic.” “Ara- 
maic,” in legitimate scientific parlance 
is the Semitic language of which Syriac 
is a dialect, as Toynbee himself states, 
(Study vi, 70.) Spengler’s adjective 
“Aramaic” thus appears to have a defi- 
nitive relationship to Toynbee’s adjec- 
tive “Syriac’—both authors using rather 
loosely almost synonymous linguistic 
terms to denote one and the same gen- 
eral area of cultural development. 
When talking of the Hebrew proph- 
ets, Spengler refers to them as a “‘gen- 
eral Aramaic phenomenon,” (Unter- 
gang ii, 247), the three parties which 
existed in Jerusalem in the times of 
Jesus, namely the Pharisees, the Sad- 
duzees and the Essenes, were “three 
trends which one is allowed to regard 
as general Aramaic,” (Untergang ii, 
255), whatever this may mean. And 
again: the emergence of Christianity 
was, according to Spengler, the result 
of a “huge excitement... which swept 
through the entire Aramaic land” and 
in the wake of which “the Magian soul 
was awakened,” (Untergang, ii, 257). 
This is unmistakably the same spirit 
which makes Toynbee speak of Syria 
and Syriac whenever he has anything 
to say about the Land of Israel and the 
People of Israel. The Biblical story of 
Moses is for Toynbee “a Syriac myth”; 
(Study, iii, 249.) the Biblical account of 
David's victory over Goliath “a Syriac 
saga” (III 272; IV, 431); in the Bib- 
lical description of King Solomon's 
realm “we catch a glimpse of a society 
in Syria,” (I, 82). King Solomon’s dream 
in which God appeared to him is quoted 
after the following introductory remark: 


“A Syriac fable tells how this divinity 
once tested a king of Israel,” (II, 55). 
And, of course, Judaism itself was “a 
purely Syriac religion,” (I, 83), and 
“the spiritual discovery of monothe- 
ism.... was the feat of a Syriac com- 
munity... in... the hill-country of 
Ephraim and Judah,” (Abr. ed. 93 and 
II, 52-53). 

The Jews of today are for Toynbee 
but “one of the fossil remnants of the 
Syriac society,” (Abr. ed. 135), or “a 
fossil relic of a dead civilization,” 
(VIII, 301), just as Jewish religion for 
Spengler is a “fellah-religion” ever since 
the days of Judah Halevi in the 12th 
century (Untergang II, 38). The Jewish 
“consensus,” says Spengler, “has ceased 
to have a history. Its problems are 
solved, its inner form had closed and 
had become changeless; centuries were 
for Judaism just as for Islam, the Greek 
church and the Parsees, no longer of 
any meaning...” (II, 393). 

And nevertheless, these history-less 
Jews have retained, according to Spen- 
gler, a great commercial power in the 
European-American world, (Untergang 
II, 392), a statement which is repeated 
in almost the same context by Toynbee 
when he says that the Jews “preserved 
their identity through a devotion to dis- 
tinctive religious rites and a proficiency 
in commerce and finance (VIII, 275). 
Toyribee savors this idea so much that 
he repeats it a few pages later with but 
minor variations. Jewish ethos, he says 
here, is a “meticulous devotion to Mos- 
aic Law and a consummate virtuosity in 
commerce and finance,” (VIII, 309). 

Several of the critics of Toynbee have 
reflected upon his repeated use of the 
adjective “Judaic” or “Jewish” when 
speaking of Moslem and especially of 
Christian intolerance, bigotry and fana- 
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ticism. A long list of Muslim historical 
incidents is adduced to show in what 
manner the “Zealot Jewish prototypes” 
were duplicated by “Islamic reproduc- 
tions,” (VIII, 601-2). And as to Chris- 
tianity, there was, says Toynbee, a 
“grain of Judaic intolerance in the ethos 
of Christianity”; (VIII, 288, footnote 
1); the anti-Jewish enactments of early 
Western Christendom were character- 
ized by a “Judaically fanatical ferocity,” 
(VIII, 278). Christianity was “betrayed 
into anti-Semitism by the Judaic... ele- 
ment in its ethos,” (VIII, 279, footnote) , 
and when there was intolerance between 
Christian and Christian, this was like- 
wise caused by the presence in Chris- 
tianity of “a Judaic flame of religious 
fanaticism,” (eg. in VIII, 289). But 
most characteristic perhaps of the rep- 
etitious accusations of Judaism as fana- 
tic is the one in which he attributes to 
the Jews the very invention of religious 
“bigotry.” “The earliest known instance 
of ‘bigotry,/” says Toynbee (e.g. in 
VIII, 279, footnote) “is the compulsory 
conversion of the conquered Gentiles of 
Galilee to Judaism by their Maccabaean 
Jewish conqueror Alexander Janaeus 
in the first quarter of the last century 
B.C.; and the Maccabaean temper was 
inherited by Christendom from a Jewry 
that came to be the principal victim of 
this Jewish vein in the Christian reli- 
gion.” We cannot help noting that the 
alleged bigotry of the Maccabaeans is 
no longer an instance of “Syriac reli- 
gion,” no longer a “feat of a Syriac 
community” as the “spiritual discovery 
of monotheism” was termed, but a man- 
ifestation of ““Maccabaean temper,” and 
a crime of a “Maccabaean Jewish con- 
queror.” It is indeed inconsistent, to 
say the least, that the great Hebrew spir- 
itual achievement of monotheism is 


termed “Syriac,” but the flame of reli- 
gious fanaticism which spurred Chris- 
tians to the persecution and massacre 
of Jews is “Judaic.” 

The historical inaccuracy of the state- 
ment that the earliest known instance 
of compulsory conversion was that of 
the Maccabees, has been pointed out by 
several of Toynbee’s critics. They mar- 
veled at Toynbee’s failure even to al- 
lude in this connection to the fact that 
the entire Maccabaean revolt arose in 
response to the religious persecution of 
the Jews by the Syrian ruler Antiochus 
Epiphanes, although elsewhere Toynbee 
mentions repeatedly that the Macca- 
baean revolt began with Judas Macca- 
baeus’ taking up arms against the “forci- 
ble policy of Hellenization” of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes in 166 B. C. (V, 68, 
657). Antiochus must therefore by 
right be awarded the prize of primacy 
instead of the Maccabees; primacy, that 
is, for that period, for how can one for- 
get the several earlier instances of reli- 
gious persecution amply furnished by 
the history of the ancient Near East 
and exemplified by the events in the 
days of Pharaoh Ikhnaton character- 
ized by Toynbee himself as an outbreak 
of “fanatical temper,” (IV, 224). But 
the question of historicity aside, it is of 
considerable interest to note that the 
very idea of “Maccabaean temper” as 
the archetype of religious bigotry and 
fanaticism was taken by Toynbee, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, from Spen- 
gler. In connection with Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Russia, Spengler refers to “the 
burning of Moscow, this grandiose sym- 
bolic act of a primeval people, out of 
which speaks the Maccabaean hatred of 
everything foreign and of every foreign 
faith...” (Untergang, Il, 232). Spen- 
gler thus appears to be the spiritual fa- 
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ther of the Toynbeean concept of “Mac- 
cabean temper.” If so, how do Spengler 
and Toynbee interpret the religious per- 
secution of the Jews by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes? Spengler presents the following 
masterpiece of historical re-interpreta- 
tion: “As far as I know nobody has paid 
attention to the significant fact that the 
persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was directed not at all against “Juda- 
ism” but against Judaea...” (II, 254). 
This pronouncement is matched by 
Toynbee’s characterization of Antiochus’ 
persecution of the Jews as nothing more 
than a “casual assault upon the trdi- 
tional worship of Yahweh.” (VI, 107). 

There remains the problem of Zion- 
ism in the Spengler-Toynbee perspec- 
tive. When Spengler wrote his Unter- 
gang Zionism was still in its infancy, 
while Toynbee in his eighth volume 
could reflect on the re-established Jew- 
ish state as a historical fact. But, differ- 
ent as their time-perspective is, Toynbee 
sees Zionism through typically Spengler- 
ian spectacles, and merely elaborates and 
amplifies the attitude displayed by his 
German predecessor thirty years pre- 
viously. 

Spengler’s argument runs as follows: 
The Jews, as a typically Magian people, 
were destined to live without the limit- 
ing factors of one country and one lan- 
guage. The only unifying link among 
the Jews was and is the religious con- 
sensus. Therefore, the Judaean war of 
Vespasian, the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus was, far from being a catas- 
trophe, a liberation of Judaism, (II, 
254). Only after the disappearance of 
that small territory with its narrow pre- 
tensions could the Jewish consensus at- 
tain to a full flowering in the unfet- 
tered existence of a homeless and lan- 
guageless Magian consensus. 


Zionism, therefore, Spengler goes on 
to say, in all its historical manifesta- 
tions, was attractive only “for a very 
small and mentally limited minority,” 
(ii, 254). Had the Jews really felt that 
the destruction of Jerusalem was “‘a loss 
of homeland as we would imagine it 
according to Western feeling, its re-con- 
quest would have been possible a hun- 
dred times since the days of Marcus 
Aurelius. But this would have been in 
contradiction to the Magian national 
spirit. The ideal form of the nation was 
the ‘synagogue,’ the pure consensus... 
and this was fully realized only with the 
destruction of Judaea and the tribal 
spirit which prevailed in it,” (ii, 254). 

The same argument runs through 
Toynbee’s much more elaborate and de- 
tailed treatment of Jewish history in its 
transitions from the Second Common- 
wealth to the condition of statelessness 
and Diaspora. First came the “frantic” 
attempts at re-establishing a politically 
independent state on the soil of Pales- 
tine; these are pronounced by Toynbee 
as being illustrations of his thesis that 
from an intolerable present a people 
will occasionally seek to escape into a 
“mundane futurism,” (VI, 97, 98) . “Fut- 
urism”, says Toynbee, is “an attempt to 
take a flying leap... forwards into a 
still invisible mundane Future,” (VI, 
169). But, “futurism is a way of life 
which leads those who seek to follow 
it into a barren quest of a goal that 
is intrinsically unattainable,” (VI, 118). 
When the Jewish futurists became dis- 
appointed and disillusioned in their hu- 
man champion who they expected would 
lead them “out of a mundane Wilder- 
ness into a mundane Promised Land,” 
(VI, 126), they discarded this entire 
ideology and came to rely more and 
more upon God and a divine Messiah 
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who would lead them into the bliss of an 
Other World, (VI, 130, 131). The logical 
outcome of this belief was the renuncia- 
tion by Judaism of “the notion that the 
Kingdom of God was an external state 
of things,” and the establishment of 
the “principle of abstaining from all at- 
temts to promote the fulfilment of God’s 
will in This World by the work of hu- 
man hands,” (V, 76). These convictions 
have led the orthodox Jews “to look 
askance at the Zionist movement,” (x, 
76) . 

In pursuing this argument and in de- 
claring himself an adherent of the Agu- 
dath Yisrael who in their “political 
quietism” are regarded by him as the 
true representatives of the traditional 
Jewish spirit, (VIII, 298, 311), Toynbee 
becomes guilty of yet another Spengler- 
ism: the “masterly adaptation to a dias- 
poran environment,” he says, “was the 
essence of Jewishness,” (VII, 309, 310). 
Zionism was a “desertion of the dias- 
pora,” (VIII, 310), an “arrogance,” 
(VIII, 299), an “impiety”; it was “‘pol- 
itically awkward,” (VIII, 300), its ethos 
was “inveterately archaistic,” (VIII, 
301), and it became guilty of “zealot- 
ism,” (VIII, 600). The Zionists based 
“the Jewish people’s title to the soil of 
Eretz Israel on the physical ground that 
they were a master race in virtue of 
having Abraham for their father,” 


(VIII, 301). “The Zionists... set out 
defiantly... to turn themselves... into 
terrorists instead of martyrs... [and 


into] aggressively spirited Semites in- 
stead of peaceably abject non-Aryans,” 
(VIII, 310). What the Zionists achieved 
in Palestine, says Toynbee, was the “al- 
most incredible tour de force of mint- 
ing 2 fresh type of Jew... The image 
and superscription on this new human 
coinage was not Hillel’s but Caesar's. 
The Janus-figure—part American farm- 
er-technician, part Nazi sicarius—was of 
a characteristically Western stamp...” 
(VIII, 311). However, “the new Zion- 
ist Israel” was to become a “‘statelet” 
that “verged on being a parody” of “the 
modern Western national state,” (VIII, 
312). And the prophet of doom of the 
Western world foresees that a deepen- 
ing cleavage is bound to develop be- 
tween the “old-fashioned Syriac-minded 
Jewish diaspora in the United States 
and a new-fangled Western-minded Jew- 
ish nation in Palestine” (viii, 311), as 
a result of which the two will “become 
progressively alienated” from each oth- 
er, (viii, 312). 

The above illustrations seem sufficient 
to establish Toynbee’s dependence on 
Spengler. Any future evaluation of Spen- 
gler will have to take into account not 
only his role in preparing Germany for 
the coming of Nazism but also his in- 
fluence on the most popular historian 
of the mid-twentieth century, Arnold 
Toynbee.. And any study of the Toyn- 
beean historiography will have to search 
for the Spenglerian seeds which came to 
full flowering in it. 








TO THE DEFENSE OF THE FALASHAS 


WOLF LESLAU 


he interest taken in the Falashas has 
been slightly revived in recent years. 
Possibly the arrival of a dozen young 
Falashas in Israel is responsible for this 
renewed interest in this segment of the 
Ethiopian population. Possibly the fact 
that Ethiopia is gaining more and more 
political importance in world affairs has 
drawn the attention of the Western 
world to events occuring in that coun- 
try. Ethiopia attracts at present many 
foreigners, offering them opportunities 
in the field of business, education, ad- 
ministration, and politics. Among the 
various travelers and visitors coming to 
Ethiopia or crossing that country are 
Jews from various parts of the world. 
Jt seems natural that the Falashas should 
attract their attention. Unfortunately, 
most of them pay a cursory visit to the 
country and write a report on their im- 
pressions. The latest article on the sub- 
ject has been published by D. M. Fried- 
enberg in Judaism.* 
The title of the article, “The Decline 
and Fall of the Falashas,” describes to 
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us at the outset the situation of the 
Falashas as seen through the eyes of the 
author. Mr. Friedenberg gives us indeed 
a depressing picture of the Falashas. 
However, when one reads carefully his 
summary, one gains the impression ‘that 
it was written under the stress of the 
physical hardship he had to undergo 
while traveling to the region of the Fala- 
shas. The article reflects thus the de- 
pression of the author rather than that 
of the people whom he sets out to de- 
scribe. 

Ill-prepared in the knowledge of the 
Falashas and of Ethiopian conditions in 
general, he left for Uzaba, the region 
where the Falashas live, without obtain- 
ing the official permit from the central 
or local government. Whatever the rea- 
son of the Ethiopian government may 
be for imposing upon the traveler into 
the interior the necessity for a special 
permit, a foreigner has to respect these 
obligations. Would one try to come to 
the United States without obtaining be- 
forehand an entry permit or visa? Is it 
then surprising that a white man, a 
stranger, should be looked upon with 
suspicion when he appears in an Ethio- 
pian village without having official au- 
thorization? In my various trips to Ethio- 
pia I occasionally came to regions where 
certain segments of the population, es- 
pecially the women, had never seen a 
white man, but I always presented my 
official papers to the head of the village 
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and had no difficulty in spending as 
much time as was necessary in the vil- 
lage for my linguistic and ethnographic 
work, and could thus obtain the infor- 
mation I desired. 

Concerning the permit, the author in- 
forms us that he could not obtain it 
from the governor of the province be- 
cause the governor was in Addis Ababa, 
the capital of the country. Anyone fami- 
liar with Ethiopia would have informed 
the author that no local governor would 
give him a permit unless authorized by 
the central government. Is it then sur- 
prising that nobody would rent him a 
mule for his trip to the interior? And 
so the author set out on foot. It was 
the rainy season in Ethiopia. It requires 
courage and determination to walk dur- 
ing the rainy season across the high 
mountains of the region of Begemder. 
Undoubtedly the author proved that he 
had the necessary courage and deter- 
mination, but, unfortunately, one gains 
the impression that all these physical 
difficulties influenced his dim view of 
the conditions in which the Falashas 
live. Thus, it is that the article gives 
us the impression of reflecting the au- 
thor’s mood rather than the life of the 
Falashas. 

In the course of the article, the author 
describes the material conditions of the 
Falashas. “The general impression was 
of extreme penury. I knew that the 
Ethiopians themselves, when they are at 
all aware of the existence of the Fala- 
shas, consider them the lowest social 
level in the country, but I was not quite 
prepared for such utter misery. On the 
dried mud floor piles of straw served as 
bench. A crude fire filled the room with 
smoke. The only utensils I could see 
were a few earthen vessels, several gourds 
and a mortar with a stone for grinding 


grain (p. 245).” A dismal picture in- 
deed. But had the author known more 
about the physical conditions of certain 
parts of Ethiopia in general, he would 
not have made the reader feel depressed 
about the physical conditions of the 
Falashas. Indeed, in respect to material 
culture, the Falashas do not differ from 
their Christian neighbors. This material 
culture is, of course, lower than ours, 
and might have depressed the author un- 
prepared for conditions as described by 
him. But one should be very careful in 
describing a foreign culture not to take 
it out of context. Viewed within the 
context, the Falashas are not in a worse 
condition than their Christian neigh- 
bors. To describe a culture outside of 
the general context we would have to 
imagine for a while that a Falasha comes 
to the United States and describes the 
activities of a Jewish Reform synagogue 
without considering the religious pat- 
tern in America in general. He would 
then witness card playing, dancing, sing- 
ing folksongs on Sunday morning at 
at Brotherhood meetings, cars crowding 
the parking lot of the synagogue during 
Yom Kippur services, and other features 
of that kind that would seem to him 
undignified for a religious place of wor- 
ship. Yet viewed within the development 
of Jewish religious life in America and 
taking into consideration the role of the 
place of worship in this country, he 
would understand and sympathize with 
these extraordinary things that he wit- 
nessed. A description within the con- 
text should be applied to any kind of 
culture, especially of a culture of which 
the general reader knows so little. 
Likewise the statement that “the 
Ethiopians themselves... consider the 
Falashas the lowest social level in the 
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country” requires rectification from the 
point of view of the cultural context. It 
is true that the Ethiopians consider the 
Falashas socially lower, but likewise the 
Kemants, a population living in the 
neighborhood of the Falashas, enjoy no 
greater consideration. Also, mostly every 
dominant segment of population in 
Africa, and, incidentally, also in our 
Western society, despises a particular 
segment of population for one reason 
or another and considers them socially 
inferior. Thus, for instance, the Gura- 
ges, a population to the south of Addis 
Ababa, not too highly respected by their 
neighbors, despise in their turn the so- 
cial class of the Fugas living among 
them. Needless to say, this general state 
of affairs does not make it easier for 
the Falashas, but the description given 
by the author concerning their social 
status together with unjustified state- 
ments of that kind is liable to leave the 
reader with a wrong impression. 

In connection with the material cul- 
ture there is, however, a grave situation 
that escaped the attention of the author. 
I refer to the lack of landownership. 
This is a situation that greatly distresses 
the Falashas, the more so that there is 
nearly no Ethiopian who does not pos- 
sess a piece of land. This unfortunate 
situation has a historic background. 
When the Falashas lost their indepen- 
dence at the end of the 17th century 
their land was taken away from them 
and came into the hands of their con- 
querors. Since that time the Falashas can 
hardly regain ownership of the land. 
Nearly every Falasha has a piece of land 
that he cultivates, but has to rent it from 
the landowner. As far as I know, this 
problem is under consideration and the 
Emperor is alerted to it, seeking a solu- 
tion favorable to the Falashas. 


What a pitiful impression one gains 
when reading that “the entire Uzaba 
community contained only two books, 
given them by Protestant missionaries 
(p. 247) .” A reader unfamiliar with the 
situation would indeed feel heartbroken 
as the author seems to have felt. But 
here again one has to know more about 
the culture of the Falashas, and of the 
Ethiopians in general, to gain a clear 
picture of the existence of books, or 
rather manuscripts, in a certain region. 
In a Christian village the manuscripts 
are kept in the church or in the mon- 
astery. Unless the priests have confidence 
in the foreigner, they will not display 
the manuscripts and state again and 
again that they have none. This is so 
mainly because in the last years foreign- 
ers bought many manuscripts and de- 
prived the churches of their most pre- 
cious possession. I am aware of the fact 
that the Falashas do not at present pos- 
sess many manuscripts, but I myself saw 
a number that were brought to me only 
after I spent a few weeks with the Fala- 
shas in the region of Uzaba, thus gain- 
ing their confidence. Besides, important 
as a manuscript may be for the life of 
a Falasha community, it does not have 
the same significance as for our society. 
The religious vitality cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of printed books or manu- 
scripts. 

The author quite bitterly complained 
that the “few faithful Falashas scarcely 
understand the prayers which are re- 
cited in the Gheez tongue of the con- 
querors” (p. 246). First of all, Gheez 
is not “the tongue of the Conquerors,” 
Gheez is the language of liturgy com- 
mon to the Falashas and the Ethiopian 
Christians. Besides, again taken out of 
context one can understand the author's 
feelings in that matter. When speaking 
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of Gheez, however, (p. 242) he rightly 
says that this language is, like Latin, the 
language of the scriptures and liturgy. 
How many Catholics understand Latin, 
the language of liturgy? For that matter, 
how many Jews in this country are able 
to understand the Hebrew prayers? As 
for Gheez, the Christian Ethiopians do 
not understand it either, and yet, Ethio- 
pian Christianity is a vital factor in the 
life of the Ethiopians. 

The author did not touch upon a 
subject that is of highly subjective na- 
ture and requires thorough knowledge 
of the community under consideration. 
I refer to the moral standards of the 
Falashas. It is, therefore, with great cau- 
tion that I submit here that the Falashas 
have relatively high standards, due prob- 
ably to their religious principles. They 
eat and drink with moderation and their 
marital life is highly spoken of by their 
neighbors. 

It would take too much space to cor- 
rect the many erroneous statements? in 
the problems of the languages and the 
history of the languages and the history 
of Ethiopia. As a matter of fact, nearly 
every statement would have to be re- 
vised. I will limit my observations to a 
few statements only. Thus, for instance, 
the author says (241) that “it was felt 
that the Agau tongues were part of the 
great indigenous Libyan-Egypto-Berber 
family.” I do not recall at what state 
of our linguistic knowledge this state- 





21 would be interested to know the source of 
the author's statement (p. 241) that the Fala- 
shas practice weekly confessional. As for their 
knowledge of Hebrew and of the few Hebrew 
words that are still in use (p. 245, n. 5), the 
obvious source is my Falasha Anthology, (p. 
xxi), and without asking any special recogni- 
tion, one would expect a reference to it, as 
well as for certain other statements that come 
from the same source. 


ment was made and by whom. At the 
present state of our knowledge, we con- 
sider Agau as belonging to Cushitic. AS 
for Cushitic, it is a part of what is 
called Hamito-Semitic, that is, ancient 
Egyptian, Berber, Semitic, and Cushitic. 

I would like to correct the error that 
the name “Habasha” from which “Abys- 
sinia” is evolved is connected with the 
Arabic root hbs “mix.” C. Conti Ros- 
sini has proved in his various writings® 
that this name refers to a tribe of South- 
ern Arabia. Another error is that of 
Judith’s appearing on the Ethiopian 
scene in the 10th century as a Jewish 
queen, whereas her name was probably 
Gwedit and corrupted into Judith. 

I wish the author gave us the source 
of his statement (p. 245) that the origi- 
nal occupants of the Ethiopian territory 
were Negro, that a wave of Hamitic in- 
vaders speaking an Agau tongue con- 
quered the area somewhere around 1000 
B.C., and that still another people, using 
a2 Semitic dialect, superimposed them 
selves on the Agau speaking mixed Ha- 
mito-Negro stock. In the light of this 
mixture one can understand that the 
author accepts the interpretation of the 
name “Habasha” (Abyssinia) as mean- 
ing “mixed.” Our knowledge, however, 
disagrees with the statement, especially 
concerning the Agaus coming from 
across the Red Sea and super-imposing 
themselves on the Negro population. 

The complicated problem of the orig: 
in of the Falashas does not become 
clearer by the expression of the author 
who accepts all the different opinions at 
the same time without scrutinizing them. 
We hear thus from him (p. 242) that 


8 See especially his “Sugli Habasat,” in Rendi- 
conti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Classe 
di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, vol. 15, 
serie 5, 1906, pp. 39-59. 
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“the more accepted theory today is that 
Jews fleeing the Assyrian and Babylonian 
conquests of Israel and Judah pene- 
trated Ethiopia from either South Ara- 
bia, Upper Egypt or both, and prosely- 
tized the pagan natives.” Here again one 
would like to know the source of this 
theory because this opinion is not as 
generally accepted as the author seems 
to suggest. The author's statement gives 
the impression that there was a direct 
immigration from Palestine into Ethio- 
pia passing through Egypt or South 
Arabia. No one will deny the fact that 
there were Jewish colonies in Egypt 
(Elephantine) and in South Arabia. It 
also seems plausible that the proselytiz- 
ing came from these Jews, most prob- 
ably from South Arabia rather than 
from Egypt. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to connect the Falashas directly 
with the Jews of Palestine. If we accept 
the idea that the Falashas are Ethiopians 
converted to Judaism, the only reason- 
able statement would be that they were 
converted by Jews living either in Egypt 
or in South Arabia. A direct connection 
between the Falashas and the Jews ol 
Palestine, even though the Jews of 
Egypt and South Arabia came from Pal- 
estine, is liable to give the wrong im- 
pression about the origin of the Fala- 
shas. 

Let us come back now to the main 
theme of the decline and fall of the 
Falashas expressed in the title of the 
author’s article. I would not like to give 
the reader the impression that the situ- 
ation of the Falashas is flourishing—far 
from it. The question is whether it is 
as depressing as one might think after 
having read the author’s article. Viewed 
from the vantage point of an American 
Jew, I admit that it could be depress- 


ing. But so would the state of certain 
religious shades of American Jewry seem 
to an Orthodox Jew from Poland or 
Hungary. It is true that compared with 
their situation of the past centuries the 
Falashas show a decline. What are the 
reasons for the decline of the Falashas? 
The author is undoubtedly right when 
he speaks about the ease of conversion 
to Christianity. But how is this ease of 
conversion to be explained? The reasons 
are varied: historical, social, and eco- 
nomic. As long as the Falashas were 
politically independent, they tenaciously 
adhered to their kind of Judaism. We 
know indeed from the Ethiopian chroni- 
cles how bravely they resisted the at- 
tempt at conversion. With the loss of 
political independence, though, their re- 
sistance to pressure weakened. They no 
longer formed organized communities, 
but lived, instead, together with their 
Christian neighbors, depended for their 
livelihood on social contacts with the 
other Ethiopians, were deprived of their 
religious leaders—even though we do not 
know much of the importance and role 
of their religious leaders at a time when 
the Falashas were independent—and 
were cut off completely from the outside 
world. Because of their close relation- 
ship with their Christian neighbors, 
they gradually adopted their ways of 
life; this happened especially in villages 
where the Falashas were few. The spirit 
of determination to adhere to their Jew- 
ish way of life has undoubtedly been 
strong, and still is so at present, in larg- 
er Falasha communities where they de- 
pend less for their livelihood and their 
social contacts on the Christian neigh- 
bors. As for the activity of the Chris- 
tian missionaries, it is understandable 
that their religious ideas should have 
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attracted the Falashas because of their 
strangeness and newness. The activity 
of some Jewish missionaries at the time 
when the Christian missionaries started 
their work would have been as success- 
ful as that of the Christian missionaries. 
The basic question is, of course, the 
validity of missionary work among the 
Falashas altogether. As for the help ex- 
tended to the Falashas I would agree 
partly with the author’s conclusion (p. 
247) “that for those who believe in 
Judaism as a religion valid for all men, 
rather than an ethnic doctrine limited 


to a small group of particular descent, 
the test today of the thought lies in any 
help that can be given to the perishing 
Falasha remnant in Ethiopia.” Efficient 
help can be extended only after one 
knows and thoroughly understands the 
nature of the individual or of the com- 
munity for which the help is intended. 
Only a thorough knowledge of the Fala- 
shas, an analysis of their life within the 


Ethiopian context, can help us in un- 
derstanding their needs and the ways to 
bring about this help. 











MAIMONIDES—THE ABRAHAMIC MAN 


YESHAYAHU LEBOWITZ 


tee has either directly experi- 

enced Judaism or has studied and 
investigated it intensively senses or 
knows the unique place that Maimoni- 
des occupies within its world. He feels 
that an innate distinction exists between 
the work of Maimonides and that of any 
other Jewish teacher or thinker. Mai- 
monides is not merely another creative 
figure, nor is he simply the greatest—he 
is different. The uniqueness and indivi- 
duality of Maimonides and his labors are 
perceived both instinctively and objec- 
tively in all that he has contributed in 
every area of Israel’s religious history. 
This feeling, however, is manifested in 
various ways. For those, in whom Juda- 
ism functions as a living reality, Mai- 
monides has attained an eminence that 
few men before, or after him, have 
achieved. He has virtually ceased to be 
regarded as a man and has become an 
institution; he is no longer merely an- 
other teacher, guide, or legal expounder 
of Torah but has himself become an in- 
tegral part of Torah, in its empiric 
meaning, namely, Halakhah— (law) as a 
pattern of life. To those immersed in 
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Halakhic thinking, Maimonides is the 
embodiment of legal reality and repre- 
sents the man of Halakhah par essence 
within this tradition. His other contri- 
butions as thinker, theologian, philoso- 
pher, and scientist, they regarded purely 
as data for investigation and thinking. 
The former conception of Maimonides 
the religiously oriented Jew senses, the 
latter one he knows. 

On the other hand, the modern, ob- 
jective investigator of Judaism tends to 
depict Maimonides otherwise. He gen- 
erally emphasizes Maimonides the phe- 
nomenal thinker in Jewish history, “The 
Philosopher”—either as the philosopher 
of Jewish religion or general philosophy 
—and it is this aspect of Maimonides 
that he considers a natural object of re- 
search and analysis. Of course, the his- 
torical-philosophical investigator is aware 
of Maimonides, the man of Halakhah, 
but this awareness causes him a certain 
uneasiness. Some scholars try to ignore 
this area, others relegate Maimonides 
the Halakhist to a subsidiary position as 
compared to his philosophic eminence, 
while others attempt to rationalize the 
“thinker’s” preoccupation with Halakhic 
matters. Ahad Ha-am’s familiar portrait 
of Maimonides as rationalistic philoso- 
pher may be cited by way of illustration. 
He ascribes Maimonides’ life-time pre- 
occupation with Halakhah as the expres- 
sion of sentimental habituation to fam- 
ily practices and emotional attachment 
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to the cultural heritage of his people. 
This is analogous to a historian, who 
envisages Napoleon Bonaparte as legis- 
lator and statesman, and then painfully 
struggles to reconcile his hero's preoc- 
cupation with war with the portrait he 
has painted. 

In our day, Leo Strauss has recognized 
that the many-sided aspects of the per- 
sonality and teaching of Maimonides 
cannot be contained within the current- 
ly accepted figure of the Sage of Cor- 
dova as a “philosopher of religion” or 
“religious philosopher.” Strauss has 
sought to interpret the work of Maimo- 
nides as transcending the realm of pure 
religion, either as cognition or emo- 
tional experience. In this version, Mai- 
monides essayed to function as guide 
and legislator to human society in the 
same sense that Plato conceived the role 
of his philosophy. This conception is 
not negated by the thirteen volumes of 
the Yad Hachazakah that the philoso- 
phers are accustomed to ignore; the sig- 
nificance of these thirteen volumes can 
be integrated into this interpretive 
framework. Strauss’ conception is, how- 
ever, refuted by the whole spiritual 
frame and atmosphere of Maimonides’ 
work. It is no less refuted by the men- 
tality that informs the phrases and ex- 
pressions Maimonides employed in deal- 
ing with such ritual matters as the laws 
relating to the Sabbath, prayer, the To- 
ral scroll, forbidden foods and marriage 
laws. This conception, moreover, is com- 
pletely negated by the profound opposi- 
tion that Maimonides himself posits be- 
tween “the recognition of truth in re- 
gard to perfection” and the activities of 
“government leaders and those who set 
the tone of proper conduct.”! 





1 Guide to the Perplexed Il, 37. 


Which one of these figures is the real 
Maimonides? Must we perhaps reluctant- 
ly admit that he is many faceted, a split 
spiritual personality? Or, perhaps, de- 
spite all appearances, these seemingly ir- 
reconcilable figures are, in reality, one 
after all? 

Maimonides was the mightiest phe- 
nomenon in the recognition of the liv- 
ing God of religion in Judaism since 
Biblical times; herein lies the key to his 
uniqueness. In other words, Maimonides 
was not a philosopher—and this very 
fact has established the special niche 
that he occupies in the history of Jewish 
thought, from the period when Jews 
started to philosophize in the days of 
Saadia Gaon, down to Hermann Cohen. 
Failure to understand this fundamental 
fact has led to the absurd, tasteless, and 
fallacious attempts to draw a distinction 
between “the Maimonides of the Yad 
Hachazakah” and the “Maimonides of 
the Moreh—(Guide to the Perplexed)’, 
with the latter completely irrelevant to 
the former. Fundamental to any under* 
standing of Maimonides is the consolida- 
tion of his personality and creative labors 
into one monumental unity. It is essen- 
tial to regard both the Yad and the 
Moreh as one fused integral whole. For 
without the concepts articulated in the 
Moreh, Maimonides would not have con- 
secrated his life to produce the Yad, 
and, conversely, without the background 
of the Yad, he could not have written a 
single chapter of the Moreh. 

The awareness that Maimonides is not 
a philosopher but stands, rather, beyond 
philosophy emerges precisely from the 
centrality that the Moreh occupies in 
his life and thought. When we consider 
the Yad by itself it is not yet apparent 
whether or not Maimonides was a phil- 
osopher. This question is clearly an- 
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swered by the Moreh. Here, it becomes 
apparent that Maimonides was com- 
pletely in command of the resources of 
philosophy, its methodology, achieve- 
ments and concepts as they had evolved 
up to his day. Here, too, the power of 
his philosophical penetration and deep- 
rootedness in philosophical problems 
stand briliantly revealed; qualities which 
earned for him the diadem of the great- 
est philosopher of Judaism. However, 
this extraordinary distinction merely in- 
dicates the potentialities of Maimoni- 
des, it does not describe at all the actual 
Maimonides, for he did not intend to 
use his philosophical powers. Maimoni- 
des, the master of philosophical knowl- 
edge, who stands head and shoulders 
above all medieval Jewish thinkers 
(save, perhaps, Judah Halevi who fought 
philosophy), the philosophical titan to 
whom few men before or after him can 
be compared, was not a philosopher at 
all, since his thinking had neither phil- 
osophical purpose nor content. For the 
philosopher strives to know—Maimon- 
ides strove to know God. These two con- 
cepts are not contained in one another, 
one does not evolve from the other, nor 
do they complement one another; on 
the contrary, the latter negates the for- 
mer. True, it is ordinarily argued that 
all scholastic philosophy—within which 
from an historical viewpoint Maimoni- 
des is classified—in its Hebrew, Christian, 
and Islamic manifestations—was not phil- 
osophy but theology. The needs of reli- 
gion determined the direction and pur- 
pose of its thought. Nevertheless, this 
“religious philosophy” was indeed ac- 
tual philosophy, for the  scholastics 
sought knowledge for its own sake and 
attempted to discover reality through 
human agency. They were convinced 
however, that this knowledge must in- 


evitably lead to the knowledge of God. 
It is this a priori faith that colored their 
philosophical thought. The intellectual 
starting point and spiritual stance of 
Maimonides were, however, quite differ- 
ent. He does not seek knowledge for its 
own sake and is not even concerned with 
it. He has no interest in knowledge, for 
he finds no value in it and can find no 
appropriate purpose that knowledge 
serves. Knowledge has no meaning, for 
he cannot see any reality or meaning 
either in the physical or the spiritual 
world, including man with all his mate- 
rial, moral and intellectual concepts and 
values. Maimonides denies the reality 
and meaning of all the end purposes of 
knowledge and hence, knowledge itself, 
since he knows God and cleaves unto 
Him, with all the implications of this 
kind of knowledge and dedication. In 
the writings of no other Jewish thinker 
does the full and pregnant significance 
of the verse “I have set God before me 
constantly” emerge as it does in Mai- 
monides. For him it is the sure knowl- 
edge of an individual who is perpetually 
sensitive that “his sitting, his movement, 
and all his concerns take place before a 
great King”; that “his every syllable and 
word” are uttered “in the presence of 
the mighty King who constantly hovers 
about him and clings to him.’? In the 
face of God's greatness and majestic 
glory all human values and concepts dis- 
appear, including philosophical know}- 
edge. Maimonides represents the radical 
sweeping implication of the religious 
consciousness that excludes all other 
values.?a 





————_— 


2 Ibid. III, 52. 


2a. These Maimonidean expressions are utilized 
by R. Moses Isserles in his opening notes on 


the Shulchan Arukh. Enormous significance, 
bordering on the symbolic, can be seen in the 
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For, if one finds God, what is the 
value and what is the need of any other 
reality? The line that separates religious 
feeling in all its depth from absolute 
nihilism becomes very thin at this point, 
but it is nevertheless, mighty and power- 
ful—comparable, in effect, to the space 
between Eden and Gehinnom, which 
(according to the Midrash) is a mere 
handbreadth. In Maimonides, more than 
in any other Jewish figure, there reap- 
pears the image of the first Jew facing 
the crisis of the Akedah where all hu- 
man thought, human feeling and values 
are completely obliterated before the 
fear and love of God. This Abrahamic 
feeling was alive in Maimonides. He 
could, therefore, state that “every man 
can be as righteous as our teacher Mo- 
ses’”’’ but he conceived of the elect souls 
as being specifically “in the category of 
our father Abraham, whom the Holy 
One, blessed be He, called beloved.’ 

For this reason, Maimonides was the 
only religious philosopher in Judaism 
who never explored the central problem 
undertaken by the naive rationalist R. 
Saadiah Gaon, or those penetrating ana- 
lysts Gersonides and Crescas, or that 
champion of religion against philoso- 
phy, R. Yehudah Halevi, or the modern 
theologians and thinkers; namely, the 
relationship of religious consciousness to 
philosophical knowledge; the reconcilia- 
tion of faith and science. Contrary to 





fact that when Isserles posited the mighty verse 
of the Psalms, “I have set God before me con- 
stantly”, as the authentic crystallization of Hala- 
khic Judaism with all its laws and statutes, he 
could find no appropriate commentary to this 
verse in all of Rabbinic, Midrashic, moralistic, 
or Kabbalistic literature. Instead, he turned to 
the Moreh. 


3 Hilkhot Teshuvah, V, 2. 


4 Commentary on Mishnah, Sanhedrin, Chapter 
ll, 


the current notion, the Moreh is not 
an attempt to synthesize religious and 
philosophical knowledge. Moreover, the 
Moreh differs from all other works of 
theology and religious philosophy in the 
fact that the question of the encounter 
of these two forms of knowledge, their 
opposition or their reconciliation never 
arises! For Maimonides there is only one 
knowledge—the knowledge of God, and 
he conceives of no other kind of knowl- 
edge, for “There is nothing except Him 
—there is no other true being except for 
Him, or like Him.”5 

This explains the difference between 
the philosophy and weltanschauung of 
Maimonides and the theologians who 
preceded or followed him, whether they 
were philosophers or “of the multitude 
of fools from among us.” To him, the 
world and mankind are not the primary 
data for whose understanding a God 
concept must be formulated or accepted. 
Maimonides is equally removed from 
both religious philosophy and religious 
naivete which need God as explanation 
for the existence of the world and man, 
and as precondition for an understand- 
ing of man and his universe. Both reli- 
gious philosophy and the unreflective 
religious consciousness, knowingly or un- 
wittingly, place the world and man at 
the center as the purpose of creation, 
while God is inferior, a mere agent. For 
Maimonides, God is “true Being” by 
Himself and for Himself, and not for 
the sake of the world. Therefore, even 
the proof of God’s reality is not predi- 
cated upon envisioning Him as the 
Creator; that is, the God concept does 
not derive from 21 analysis of empiric 
reality but flows, rather, from an anal- 
ysis of the concept of being itself. Thus, 





5 Hilkhot Yesodai Hatorah, I, 4. 
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Maimonides posits a pure concept of a 
transcendental God whose link with the 
world is not naturalistic causation. He 
does not even regard the concept of di- 
vine creation as esssential to a religious 
viewpoint and is prepared to concede 
this point without affecting the coun- 
sciousness of or dedication to God. 

From this, we can understand how 
sharply Maimonides’ thought differs 
from every other medieval philosophical 
system and world-view. He rejects an- 
thropocentrism and categorically denies 
the belief of man’s centrality in creation 
or man as the end purpose of creation. 
The _ theocentricity of Maimonides’ 
thought and world-view does not toler- 
ate the establishment of any goal of 
creation, for this would imply that the 
creator was merely a means for the real- 
ization of such purpose. “All that God 
does is for His own sake’’® says Maimoni- 
des—for God’s sake and not for man’s. 
Every religious system that could not 
free itself from humanizing God and 
could not rise to the consciousness of 
God that our father Abraham attained 
on Mount Moriah, which Maimonides 
reflects, must founder on this question. 
It is no accident that Maimonides is 
sharply attacked for his denial of man 
as the center and purpose of creation 
by the traditionalist (the author of Avo- 
dath Hakodesh) for whom man is the 
symbol of Godliness, and by Thomas 
Aquinas, the Christian, for whom God 
becomes manifest through man. 

The God of Maimonides is “The God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and not 
the God of the Philosophers” (Pascal) , 
nor is He the God of folkloristic reli- 
gions which transform Him into a func- 
tionary for the human group serving as 





6 Guide to the Perplexed, Ul, 13-14. 


a cosmic minister of health, law, police, 
and economics. Only for a God who is 
“true Being,” and not a provider of 
man’s needs does it befit man to take 
“the fire and the knife” in hand and go 
uncomplainingly “to the place of which 
God spoke to him” and sacrifice his only 
son, thereby relinquishing both his hu- 
man aspirations and all hope for the 
future that his son represents. 

From the absolute theocentricity of 
Maimonides’ position flow the other im- 
plications that confound the world of 
naive religiosity. He denies that Divine 
Providence means God's solicitous en- 
gagement in man’s affairs. It is rather 
man’s clinging to God. “As we conceive 
of Him through the light he has be- 
stowed upon us (reason) so, too, by that 
very light does He regard us.’"? Maimoni- 
des does not consider prophecy a func- 
tion imposed on man from above in 
order to enable him to resolve his prob- 
lems (contrary to the opinion of Leo 
Strauss!) but as a spiritual characteris- 
tic, as preparation for the knowledge of 
God. He denies the concept of the resur- 
rection of the dead as an expression of 
man’s radical egocentricity for it seeks 
to set human personality on a level with 
God through personal immortality (“the 
mad fool whose base thoughts and fan- 
tastic ideas have led him astray”). He 
bases resurrection of the dead on the 
mystical idea of merging man’s acquired 
reason with the Active Intelligence, that 
is, with knowledge of God. Hence, there 
is an extreme opposition between the 
position of Maimonides and any form 
of humanism, for every humanitarian- 
moralistic viewpoint is perforce anthro- 
pocentric. Thus, Herman Cohen went 


TIbid. III, 52. 
8 Commentary on Mishnah, Sanhedrin, Chapter 
11. 
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wide of the mark when he sought anal- 
ogies between the ethical system of Mai- 
monides and that of Kant. For Mai- 
monides who conceives of God as “true 
being” and does not attribute any cate- 
gory of value or purpose to man (as op- 
posed to Kant!) there is no independent 
or intrinsic value to morality. He re- 
gards ethics as efficaciously graded means 
meant to liberate man from his bondage 
to emotions and instincts, the treacher- 
ous pitfalls on his path to God, the 
only true reality and value.® 

The wide chasm separating the pro- 
fane from the holy, the view that up- 
holds human values as opposed to that 
which stresses nearness to the divine, 
marks the profound differences between 
Kant’s ethical system and the Maimoni- 
dean doctrine of prophecy. In Kant’s 
thinking, man’s personality as a human 
being is the end in itself and is of the 
highest value, whereas Maimonides de- 
picts the ideal man as one “who regards 
all men according to their interests, 
which are, without doubt, those of cat- 
tle or beasts, and the ideal man who is 
at one with his God should deal with 
them only insofar as he must avoid the 
harm they can inflict... or derive value 
from them in any possible form.?® 

The position of Maimonides is one 
of belief in absolute unity—pure mono- 
theism, not the “ethical monotheism” 
of nineteenth century liberalism in 
which the human or “ethical” category 
was primary while God served merely 
as the guarantor of morality. Maimoni- 
des does not acknowledge that God has 
any ethical attributes any more than He 
has physical ones; he even divests the 
terms “kindness, justice, and righteous- 
ness,” of any ethical connotation and 





® Eight Chapters, 4-5; Guide, I, 2; II, 53-54. 
10 Guide, Il, 36. 


places them solely within the category 
of unity." 

Moreover, every human_historical 
manifestation or vision is regarded by 
Maimonides as inferior when compared 
to religious existence and experience. 
The Jewish people by itself has no par- 
ticular value in the religious view of 
Maimonides. The term “Israel” does not 
appear at all in the first four chapters 
dealing with the laws of the founda- 
tions of Torah, which, for the Jew, is 
the base and cornerstone of wisdom. “‘Is- 
rael” is mentioned for the first time at 
the beginning of the fifth chapter—“It 
is incumbent on every Israelite to sanc- 
tify the great name.” “Israel” again dis- 
appears in the seventh chapter that 
treats of prophecy—the true bond be- 
tween man and God—and does not re- 
appear until he discusses the giving of 
the Torah. Even the vision of messianic 
redemption is not essential to the reli- 
gion and faith of Maimonides. For he 
concludes his discussion of the Messiah, 
Israel’s redemption, and ultimate world 
regeneration with the following signifi- 
cant statement: “Man should never oc- 
cupy himself with legendary matters, 
should not waste time on etiology, and 
should not regard them as essential, for 
they do not lead to fear or love.” !” 

“Fear” and “love.” The world of Mai- 
monides stands entirely on these two 
terms. Both terms are “matters of the 
heart”—an attitude and orientation in- 
dependent of action. Indeed, Maimoni- 
des states: “Man’s ultimate perfection 
does not reside in deeds or ethics but 
solely in ideas.” He draws a decisive dis- 
tinction between the reflective, thinking 
man and the man of action. He finds 
purpose and value, however, only in 





11 See note 9. 
12 Hilkhot Melachim, XII, 2. 
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thought and its achievements—“Enlight- 
ened conceptions in the soul and the 
recognition of truth in godliness.”!% He 
is aware, to be sure, nor does he forget 
for an instant, that man is not “disem- 
bodied intellect” but “mind in the midst 
of matter”’!* and that material existence 
is meant for work and action. 

Man’s central problem is how to avoid 
“foolish and mad acts’’® that create spir- 
itual and intellectual “barriers” between 
him and the knowledge of God. How 
should man, who is destined “to do” 
something in the world, act when every- 
thing he does partakes of material value 
and reality? What remains for man to 
do in such a world? In the spiritual 
realm, says Maimonides, man should 
seek to know God according to his capa- 
cities; in the realm of action, to serve 
God. This explains the tremendous im- 
portance of Torah as expressed through 
Halakhah with its duties, laws, statutes 
in the Maimonidean system. Only by 
thus serving God can man bind him- 
self to true reality, for such service does 
not belong in the category of “foolish 
and mad activities” upon which “the 
vast multitude of fools dissipate their 
energies and days,”?® in their struggle to 
gratify both physical and spiritual needs. 
This is why the Maimonides who stress- 





13 Eight Chapters, 1; Guide, UI, 54. 

14 Eight Chapters, VII. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Introduction to Commentary on Mishnah. 


ed knowledge of the transcendent God 
became a legalist whose main preoccu- 
pation became “the great composition” 
to show man his religious path in daily 
life. It is no accident that the Yad and 
the Moreh exist side by side, neither is 
one less important than the other, nor 
do they express two opposing impulses 
residing within one man. They are one 
“and derive from one shepherd,” to bor- 
row the metaphor from Maimonides in 
his allusion to the knowledge of the 
Jewish God as He is manifested through 
Torah and the commandments. 

The folk view of Maimonides’ God 
concept maintains “that He is not cor- 
poreal, He cannot be contained with cor- 
poreal concepts, and nothing can be 
compared to Him.” The full implica- 
tions of these three negations make one 
question inevitable. Was Maimonides a 
theist? Does his God have personality 
traits? These problems, when discussed 
within the category of speculative theol- 
ogy are more semantic than religious. 
However, these questions are equally 
valid from a living religious viewpoint. 
But even from this functional approach 
it is justifiable to categorize as theism 
a religion that recognizes a God that 
one should and can serve. In this re- 
spect, the faith and religion of our teach- 
er, Moses ben Maimon, which is fully 
contained in the Psalmist’s statement 
“know the God of your father and serve 
Him,” is pure and authentic theism. 





BEYOND OPTIMISM 


AND PESSIMISM 


HERBERT H. ROSE 


co mmggd the perennial problems 

facing man are brought into sharp 
focus by historical events. For example, 
the relationship between faith and rea- 
son had to be reappraised with the 
awakening of the interest in science 
during the Renaissance. The new in- 
sights of science had to be taken into 
account by the religionists as they for- 
mulated a unified world view. Such an 
examination is being conducted today 
in Judaism regarding the essential char- 
acter of our faith. Can Judaism appro- 
priately be described as either optimis- 
tic or pessimistic? Or are these terms 
applicable at all to Judaism, and if so, 
in what sense? 

Seventy five years ago the prevailing 
climate of opinion could never have gen- 
erated the serious probing and discus- 
sion which has recently been evinced in 
many circles concerning this question. 
Jews, especially in the Western World, 
were riding high on the wave of op- 
timism which had swept all before it. 
The enlightened world expected each 
new decade to carry it closer to the mil- 
lenium. Between then and now mankind 
has experienced two world wars provid- 
ing abundant proof of man’s inhuman- 
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ity to man. It would be inconceivable 
that a people who bore the brunt of 
brutal savagery would not have paused 
to reassess its attitudes in the light of 
these catastrophic events. Certainly a 
fresh appreciation for the depth of evil 
residing in the human heart has been 
engraved upon the Jewish psyche. The 
popular doctrine of Rousseau of the in- 
nate goodness of natural man would 
meet today an immediate and firm re- 
buff. But if Judaism is prepared to re- 
ject the romantic thesis of man’s natu- 
ral goodness, is it ready to accept the 
Paulinian doctrine of the depravity of 
man? Even in the most extreme Jewish 
existentialist circles such an open admis- 
sion of Paulinian doctrine would be con- 
sidered a betrayal of basic Jewish val- 
ues. Although these views are mutually 
exclusive, they do not exhaust the sub- 
ject. If not Rousseau’s optimism or 
Paulinian pessimism, we may then ask 
what position does Judaism take and 
more important, why? The answer to 
the question why both these alternatives 
were rejected leads to a cardinal princi- 
ple of our faith which needs to be re- 
emphasized today. 

Optimism and pressimism are atti- 
tudes which belong to no one age but 
are expressions of the human spirit 
throughout history. Within almost any 
epoch one can find representatives of 
hope and oblivion, heaven and nirvana. 
The Biblical Koheleth, the Arabic Omar 
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Khayam, and the German Schopenhauer 
breathe the same air of scepticism. Like- 
wise the prophets and the Enlighten- 
ment share confidence and hope for 
man’s future. But the problem which 
faces Judaism has been posed by a par- 
ticular kind of optimism and a specific 
type of pessimism. Beginning with the 
nineteenth century a new dimension of 
knowledge was discovered. The role of 
history and the development of civiliza- 
tion was generally not appreciated in 
the Enlightenment. Beginning with Her- 
der and the historical school it began 
to receive the attention it deserved. 
With Hegel its importance became so 
emphasized that history began to be 
worshipped as though it were a deity. 
It was conceived not as the product of 
individual human choice, but became 
itself an abstract force which used men 
to carry out its purposes. The Dialectic 
of History chose certain peoples and in- 
dividuals to realize its plan and design. 
In effect, individual choice was elimi- 
nated and made superfluous, because the 
center of history was located in the “Ab- 
solute Spirit.” Supplementing and sup- 
porting this theory, the biological sci- 
ences contributed a doctrine of automa- 
tic evolution and progress as formulated 
by Spencer and Darwin. Spencer’s influ- 
ence pervaded the American scene in 
the American scene in the sixties and 
seventies of the last century, and listed 
among his most prominent disciples 
were John Fiske and William Graham 
Summer. Spencer set forth as his basic 
principle the postulate that the life 
process embodies a continuous change 
from incoherent homogeneity illustrated 
by the lowly protozoa to coherent heter- 
ogeneity as climaxed in man. Humanity 
was merely the latest and grandest chap- 
ter in evolution. Civilization also fol- 





lowed the same pattern from simplicity 
to complexity and whether man liked 
it or not, participated in it or not, dis- 
agreed with it or not, was totally irrele- 
vant. For this is the immutable law of 
nature. Darwin documented by detailed 
observation the theory of evolution and 
the case was closed. The biological doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest was 
easily converted into the sociological 
doctrine of rugged individualism and 
the kind of ethical coarseness expressed 
in the phrase, “Business is business.” 
Nor was it difficult to use the above 
theories as rationales for imperialism in 
the name of the white man’s burden 
and industrial exploitation in the name 
of the law of the jungle. 

Karl Marx also claimed that he dis- 
covered the basic scientific laws of his- 
tory. Socialism was no mere movement 
of men joined together by a common 
ideal but was rooted in the processes of 
society. It was inevitable that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat would be- 
come a reality since socialism was 
founded not on pious hopes but rather 
on scientific truth. 

Instead of conceiving of progress as the 
fruit of creative choice, of individual 
commitment to an ideal frequently de- 
manding sacrifice and courage, it be- 
came the casual effect of callous compla- 
cency. Instead of being the result of dili- 
gent labor and unremitting toil, it be- 
came the automatic development of a dis- 
embodied machine. Drunk with the in- 
evitability of progress, the world became 
quietly anesthetized to the challenges 
and dangers surrounding it. If wars and 
oppression are part of the Dialectic of 
History, why do anything to prevent 
them? But then came the rude awaken- 
ing which was reflected in literature aft- 
er World War I by Hemingway and oth- 
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ers. His bitter disillusion was to be ex- 
pected as there can be no gradual 
change from the euphoria of certain 
progress to the nihilism of war. Corre- 
sponding to Hemingway, we have the 
more painful and profound despair of 
Sartrian anguish which followed World 
War II. Both reflect man’s wretchedness 
as he confronts evil, which he did not 
expect, and cannot comprehend. An- 
other manifestation of the deepening ap- 
preciation of evil is the revival of in- 
terest in the literature of the Marquis 
de Sade. His masochistic and sadistic 
heroes are not so far removed, if at all, 
from the actual leaders of Fascism and 
Communism. The automatic machine of 
progress had smashed itself into a mil- 
lion pieces upon two world wars. 

Is it any wonder that, following the 
first World War, Karl Barth published 
his Romerbrief which became the mani- 
festo of neo-orthodox Protestantism? As 
secular despair took the form of nihil- 
ism, theological pessimism found expres- 
sion in the assertion of the inscrutability 
of God and the recrudescence of the 
doctrine of original sin. Kiergekaard, 
who had been left in almost total ob- 
livion for fifty years, was resurrected 
to become the prime-teacher and 
prophet of the movement. Rational 
man could not stand before the “totally 
other God;” he must turn in absolute 
dependence upon his Creator because of 
his depravity. The ordinary categories 
of reason and conscience were inade- 
quate in the face of the paradoxical mys- 
tery revealed in the supra-historical rev- 
elation of the God-Man, Jesus. 

Whether man is carried along by the 
current of inevitable progress, or he is 
universally condemned to be in a state 
of sin, he stands helplessly before a pre- 
ordained fate. This absolute depend- 


ence implies that man is caught impo- 
tently in the quicksand of destiny. Both 
nineceenth century optimism and twen- 
tieth century pessimism, implicitly and 
explicitly, suggest that man is paralyzed, 
enchained by his own complete incapa- 
city. 

Judaism has always resisted the ab- 
solute judgment of fate. In fact it can 
be said with complete justification that 
Judaism revolted directly against the 
mythological fatalism of the ancient 
world. Rabbi Leo Baeck declared, 
‘Judaism is the only religion which has 
produced no definite mythology, to 
which it is opposed in principle. Be- 
tween mythology and Judaism there is, 
in fact, a wide gulf. Mythology wants 
to shape a legend, not about man or 
his life, but about the life of the gods, 
their birth, death, victories and defeats. 
For mythology, the fate of the gods is 
the deciding factor and their lot the 
history of the world... Their success 
and fall, their triumphs and tribulations, 
their desires and jealousies, determine 
the fate of earth and man... In these 
terms, the tragedy of man is but a trag- 
edy of fate; the mythological drama is 
one of man, who awaits his fate and 
accepts it in silence. Its motto is not, 
“Thou shalt,’ but “Thou must.’ ”? 

At the heart of the relationship be- 
tween God and Israel is the covenant 
which was first entered into by Abra- 
ham and then reafirmed at Mount 
Sinai. The covenant has certain fixed 
terms; both parties have definite respon- 
sibilities. Very simply, it declares that 
God will watch over the Jewish people, 
if they will follow His Torah. The fun- 
damental premise of the covenant rela- 
tionship is that man is capable of mak- 





1 Rabbi Leo Baeck, The Essence of Judaism, 
pps. 88, 89. 
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ing a decisive choice so that he may 
live up to his obligation. He is not 
hopelessly dependent. The Book of Deu- 
teronomy abounds with challenges of 
God to man setting before him the con- 
ditions of the covenant. “And it shall 
come to pass if ye shall harken diligent- 
ly unto My commandments which I 
command you this day, to love the Lord 
your God, and to serve Him with all 
your heart and with all your soul, that 
I will give the rain of your land in its 
season, etc...."* “And it shall be, if 
thou shalt forget the Lord thy God, and 
walk after other gods, and serve them, 
and worship them, I forewarn you this 
day that ye shall surely perish.” 
Although the Bible is set in the frame- 
work of metaphysical optimism, (the 
creation of the world being judged as 
good, and the vision of the Messianic 
Age pointing to the eventual triumph 
of righteousness) its characters live prac- 
tically on the level of psychological free- 
dom. This attitude of Judaism, in the 
interim between creation and judgment, 
found its clearest expression in Deuter- 
onomy, “I call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness against you this day, that I have 
set before thee life and death, the bless- 
ing and the curse; therefore choose life, 
that thou mayest live, thou and thy 
seed.""* Man is to respond to God 
through a creative choice. The whole 
burden of the prophetic message, from 
Amos to Deutero-Isaiah, is but one con- 
tinuous attempt to clarify, within im- 
mediate historical situations, the specific 
alternatives facing the people. The Rab- 
binic concept of the two inclinations, 
the Yeitzar Harah and Yeitzar Hatov, 
recognizes the problem which is entailed 





2 Deuteronomy 11:13. 
3 Ibid., 8:19. 
4 Deuteronomy 30:19. 


in choice. Rabbi Akibah, when he states 
in the “Ethics of the Fathers”, “All is 
foreseen yet freedom is permitted”, en- 
visages Man as an active agent who de- 
termines events. Maimonides refuses to 
make immortality the automatic gift of 
being human; rather, he asserts that it 
must be achieved. Man can choose to 
activate the intellect and live the right- 
eous life or he can surrender himself to 
oblivion by wilful ignorance and sin. 
Gersonides, faced with the paradox of 
God's omniscience and man’s free will, 
dared to suggest in the interest of pre- 
serving human freedom, the limiting of 
God's knowledge to events determined 
by nature. With all of his genius, isn’t 
it the cold determinism of Spinoza’s 
mathematical approach to religion, 
which places him outside the pale of 
Jewish thought? Although deeply rooted 
in Jewish philosophy, by denying man’s 
freedom, he has severed himself from its 
mainstream. 

It has been stated by the existential- 
ists that the modernist has driven God 
out of history by asserting man’s com- 
plete self sufficiency. Indeed, some hu- 
manists have attempted to do just that, 
and there is a growing realization of the 
bankruptcy of this approach. But if Hu- 
manism has driven God out of history, 
hasn’t a narrow supernaturalism de- 
clared man’s impotence in history? Ac- 
cepting neither alternative, Judaism has 
taken the position that man is a part- 
ner with God in the covenant, in the 
task of making the world a truly divine 
kingdom. God hears prayer, comforts, 
encourages, and forgives man, but He 
does not excuse him from facing life's 
challenges. If, by a God of history, one 
implies a supernatural force which 
breaks natural law and performs mira- 


cles, thereby making man’s choice irrel- 
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evant, one is then trifling with experi- 
ence. But if one means by God, an en- 
counter beyond man, a source of the 
world and moral law, a personal being 
interested in human history, then one 
Segins to understand the universal God 
of Judaism. 

Man needs God, who is the source of 
the moral imperative, who forgives his 
transgressions, comforts him in his dis- 
tress, loves him as a father a son; but 
Judaism has never taught man’s abso- 
lute dependence upon the Divine. As 
Rabbi Leo Baeck has said, “Man is not 
only a creature but a creator, not only 
made of dust, but a creature who stands 
little lower than the angels”. 

Man not only needs God but, in a 
very real sense, God needs man. The 
Hassidic teacher, the Rabbi of Kotzk, 
expressed poetically the relationship of 
man to God. “Where is the dwelling of 
God?” This was the question with which 
the Rabbi of Kotzk surprised a num- 
ber of learned men who happened to 
be visiting him. They laughed at him: 
“What a thing to ask! Is not the whole 
earth full of his glory!” Then he an- 
swered his own question: “God dwells 
wherever man lets him in.” 

Man, in the above parable, appears 
as an active co-worker with his Creator 
in making this world truly a kingdom 
of God. We are neither puppets of prog- 
ress, passively waiting for history to 
hand us the millenium on a silver plat- 


ter, nor are we hopelessly depraved vic- 
tims of an original sin which has con- 
taminated all subsequent life. “Every- 
thing is in the hands of God except the 
fear of God,” state the Rabbis. Man, 
of all creatures, lives in a state of ethi- 
cal freedom. Man is so free that he may 
even destroy the image of God, with 
which he is endowed, and transform 
himself into a monster of devilish de- 
struction. In the words of the Spanish 
philosopher Ortega y Gasset, “Unlike 
all the other beings in the universe, man 
is never surely man; on the contrary, 
being man signifies precisely being al- 
ways on the point of not being man, be- 
ing a living problem, an absolute hazar- 
dous adventure, or as I am wont to say, 
being in essence drama.”® When God 
challenged man with life and death, He 
was fully aware of man’s capacity to 
choose either alternative. Neither op- 
timism nor pessimism can fully describe 
Judaism because it essentially empha- 
sizes man’s freedom and his will. Juda- 
ism emerges beyond both these attitudes. 
If we could use any term that would 
strike at its essential nature, it would 
be, dynamic. By emphasizing freedom, 
it demands of man a creative response. 
It is, above all, an active faith which 
sees the future not as destiny but as pos- 
sibility. 


5 Ortega y Gasset. The Dehumanization of Art, 
p. 174. 
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JACOB B. AGUS 


we the foregoing analysis' of the 
nature of nationalism and mono- 
theism, we are prepared to understand 
the fundamental concept of Jewish his- 
tory. In the consciousness of the Jewish 
people, monotheism, with its profound 
sense of radical difference from pagan- 
ism, and nationalism, with its deep 
pathos of historic self-consciousness were 
blended together into one multi-faceted 
awareness. Thus, there emerged a qua- 
dri-polar field of consciousness, which 
was both unprecedented and unparal- 
lelled. A simple ethnic awareness on the 
primitive level is nearly always asso- 
ciated with a pagan earth-bound reli- 
gion. The emergence of a national cul- 
ture and a historic self-consciousness 
among the Greeks was not accompanied 
by a sense of radical difference in reli- 
gion, but by the cultivation of an atti- 
tude of philosophic detachment and 
easy tolerance. In the case of the Jew- 
ish people, all four poles of conscious- 


ness in religion and nationalism were 

This essay concludes the author's series on 
Philosophies of Jewish History, which together 
with his previously published essays on the 
same theme in Judaism, will form part of a 
forthcoming book devoted to an interpretation 
of Jewish history. Dr. Agus’ most recent vol- 
ume is Guideposts in Modern Judaism. 





1 See “Synthesis in Current Philosophies of 
Judaism,” Judaism, Winter Issue, 1957, pp. 59- 
69. 


dynamically represented and tempered 
with the “strange fire” of being set 
apart. 

Monotheism contains within itself the 
seeds of eternity. In the quest of the 
human mind for the comprehension of 
the cosmos, the postulate of unity pro- 
jects the ultimate goal. In the endless 
search of the human spirit for the 
triumphant vindication of its values, the 
assertion of Divine goodness acts as a 
perennial spur to the tackling of social 
problems. To be sure, monotheism can 
be the source of intellectual attrition 
and petrifaction, as well as of endless 
growth. If the Will of the One God is 
dogmatically asserted as the sole and 
sufficient answer to all questions and 
problems, there can be no challenge to 
man’s imagination and no advance in 
thought, only a continuous circling 
round the same all-silencing pole of dog- 
ma. Hence, the spectre of slow stagna- 
tion and even fossilization is always pre- 
sent in Jewish life, as a warning and 
as a challenge. But monotheism, by vir- 
tue of its insistence on the rationality 
and ethical character of the Divine Will 
is capable of inducing an endless revolu- 
tion, aiming at the transformation of 
the world in keeping with the creative 
impetus of the higher faculties of hu- 
man nature—reason and the Moral Will. 
Its genius consists in the “internal- 
ization” of every historic event—that is, 


a social or a political problem is con- 
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verted into an intellectual challenge. 
Men are led to search their souls for 
the answer to their difficulties, and 
wrestling with one’s soul is the begin- 
ning of all true progress. 

The conclusion of the Covenant with 
the One God, howsoever it may have 
taken place, set the endless task of hu- 
manity as the peculiar vocation of the 
people of Israel, transforming them into 
an “eternal people”. Not because the 
“eternal verities” were given over into 
the safekeeping of the Israelites; for, 
humanly speaking, there are no “eternal 
verities”, only yearnings for the under- 
standing of His Eternity and aspirations 
for His “nearness”. These yearnings 
were translated into intellectual con- 
cepts and norms of conducts in keep- 
ing with the spiritual complexion of 
every age, but at no time were they 
frozen with absolute finality. In assert- 
ing the Oneness of God and His justice, 
the Israelites made certain that their 
reach would always outdistance their 
grasp. So rich and complex were the im- 
plications of the “Divine discontent” 
stirred by the basic axioms of the Is- 
raelites that their task could not but 
remain unfinished until the advent of 
the Millenium. Every historical happen- 
ing became for them a spiritual prob- 
lem, every human disaster a reminder of 
His Sovereignty, every social upheaval 
a call for preaching His word. As His 
children, the people of Israel were per- 
sonally involved in the total travail of 
the endless human quest for ultimate 
Truth. 

At certain times, it was entirely cor- 
rect to speak of Judaism as “religious 
ethnicism”, in the sense that ethnic feel- 
ing was then substantive and fundamen- 
tal. But, this descriptive phrase of Pro- 


fessor Baron's would not apply to the 
religion of a Maimonides, who, in his 
magnum opus, hardly mentions the 
“chosenness” of Israel. Maimonides, in 
his final chapter, accords to the pious 
philosophers of all nations a superior 
position to that of the learned, loyal 
Talmudists. Kaufman’s conception of 
Judaism as a universal religion which 
happened to be associated historically 
with the life of a specific people is a 
correct description of Maimonidean 
faith, as it is expressed in his purely 
philosophic work, but it is hardly ade- 
quate to account for the Jewish con- 
sciousness of a romantic philosopher like 
Halevi, who regarded the Jews as a spir- 
itual “super-humanity”. For Halevi and 
Maimonides represent two of the several 
different forms in which the tension 
within the Jewish soul could be re- 
solved. In theory, each of the four poles 
of Jewish consciousness—the self-trans- 
cendence of religion and its self-satis- 
fied dogmatism, the spiritualization of ; 
national feeling and its degeneration 
into nihilistic chauvinism—could achieve 
dominance within the soul of the Jew, 
drawing the other foci of loyalty into 
its service. What is “shell” for one phil- 
osophy is “kernel” to the other, with 
the protean character of our sacred tra- 
dition providing the inner field of ten- 
sion and the outer facade of unity. The 
differences among Jewish thinkers of 
any one generation may be fully as sig- 
nificant as the differences in nuance and 
emphasis that occurred during the long 
evolution of the Jewish faith. The peri- 
odization of Jewish history must not be 
pressed at the cost of overlooking the 
diversity of trends within the same por- 
tion of the historic stream. 
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Neither the ideal of nationalism nor 
that of monotheism could be main- 
tained by the Jewish people in the past 
without the admixture of negative at- 
titudes toward the nations around them. 
In both ideals, there was an inescapable 
implication of uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the opinions of the rest of man- 
kind. Monotheism pronounced a scorn- 
ful judgment of annihilation upon the 
gods of other nations, while nationalism 
asserted the rights of the Jewish people 
in the struggle for the goods of this 
world. Every action produces a reaction. 
In the pagan world, the nations reacted 
to the Jewish challenge by a double 
polar tension of their own. Toward the 
assertion of the One God, they re- 
sponded by a psychic tension between 
the recognition of its truth and their 
natural conservative tendency to con- 
tinue worshipping their own gods. In 
the realm of worldly struggles, they re- 
sponded by a tension between admira- 
tion of Jewish genius and a double dose 
of resentment against Jewish pride. On 
the spiritual plane, the pole of truth 
proved far stronger than the attraction 
of a decadent paganism, while in the 
domain of national struggles, the power 
of bitter resentment prevailed, with the 
result that the main ideas of Jewish 
monotheism were taken over by Chris- 
tianity and Islam, though the specific 
tradition of Israel was condemned ei- 
ther as “misunderstood” or as ‘“‘per- 
verted”. The message was twice accepted, 
but the messenger was twice rejected. 

By the confluence of these two polar 
ideals the unique character of Judaism 
was forged, and it was through the in- 
evitable reaction to this double chal- 


lenge that the unique phenomenon of 
anti-Semitism was born. Jewish history 
consists of the inter-action of the dou- 
ble polar tension within the soul of 
the Jew and the corresponding double 
tension prevailing within the cultural 
and social environment in which he 
lived. Generally speaking, a favorable, 
tolerant climate of opinion evoked the 
universalistic elements of Judaism, 
bringing about an efflorescence of the 
spirit of rationalistic piety and gentle 
humanism. When the Jewish commu- 
nity was walled in by hate, it reacted 
by reverting to the earthy poles of its 
historic consciousness, those of ‘santified 
ethnicism and zealous dogmatism. In 
several periods of our history, the small 
upper crust of Jewish society reacted in 
one way, while the masses were im- 
pelled into the opposite direction. Such 
a development occurred in Alexandria, 
following the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans and in Christian Spain, 
following the widespread persecutions 
of 1391-1412.2 Thus, it is not possible 
to understand Jewish history completely 
from within, nor is it possible to en- 
vision it solely as the record of reactions 
to a changing environment. Both, fac- 
tors of polar loyalty from within and 
recurrent hostility from without, oper- 
ated together, each reacting not only 
to a contemporary stimulus but also to 
a historic tradition. 

The “‘chosenness” of the Jewish peo- 
ple is the concept whereby monotheism 
and nationalism were joined together 
in the soul of the Jew, and anti-Semi- 
tism, which is a philosophy of hatred 





2See Gedalia Alon’s, Toldoth Hayehudim 
B’eretz, Yisrael Bitkufath, Hamishnah Vehatal- 
mud, Vol. I, pp. 231-232; Y. F. Baer’s Toldoth 
Hayehudim Bisfarad Hanotzrith, Vol. Il, pp. 
445, 449, 459. 
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singling out the Jew as the demonic 
force of history, is manifestly the doc- 
trine of “chosenness” with inverse val- 
ence. 

The argument of this section is not 
that Jewish attitudes and actions are to 
biame for the emergence of anti-Semi- 
tism. The term blame has moral con- 
notations. There was a causal historical 
connection between the Jew and the 
peculiar brand of hate that was directed 
toward him. Obviously, if Jews had not 
seemed to be “a_ peculiar people”, 
there would have been no anti-Semitism, 
which is a peculiar hatred. But, the 
Jew was no more to blame than an in- 
tellectual living among benighted folk, 
or a reformer in a rock-ribbed’ reaction- 
ary town, or an inconoclast among be- 
lievers, or a wealthy man among the 
poor is to blame for being what he is. 

Secondly, the character of Jewish life 
is determined very strongly by the mo- 
mentum of ideas and sentiments from 
the past, so that any one generation 
can slightly affect but not altogether 
shape its destiny. Thus, it is no refuta- 
tion of the thesis herein propounded 
when it is pointed out that Nazism 
arose in Germany, where Jewish eth- 
nicism was officially disavowed. This 
phenomenon will be discussed in detail 
in its place. Suffice it here to note that 
anti-Semitism is now a historical im- 
petus in the minds of Gentiles which 
is capable of combining with diverse 
sociological factors, and which is only 
partially affected by the actions of a 
contemporary generation of Jews. It 
should also be noted that German and 
Polish propagandists made good use of 
Zionist literature to prove their point 
that the Jew is forever an alien and 
that he cannot ever feel himself to be 


a national of any country save Pales- 
tine. 

As a reaction to the ethnic character 
of the Jew, anti-Semitism expresses eth- 
nic zealotry and arrogance; as reaction 
to the religious “heresy” of Judaism, it 
expresses the spirit of religious dogma- 
tism. In its two phases, it fulfills a psy- 
chic need of those who suffer from inner 
doubt and inferiority, requiring a sacri- 
ficial victim for the “abreaction” of 
fear and hate. The well-known judg- 
ment that anti-Semitism is the “Social- 
ism of fools’ is true only in part. Patho- 
logical anti-Semites are more neurotic 
than foolish, finding in the propagation 
of their phobia an approved outlet for 
hate, that is nearly identical with the 
psychic outlet of war, which is so ex- 
ceedingly exhilarating for certain psy- 
chological types.’ 

In any one generation, Jewish life is 
not merely a product of the living 
thoughts and convictions of that gen- 
eration of Jews and non-Jews but is also 
the resultant of the accumulated bur- 
dens of the two traditions. Anti-Semi- 
tism is not only a reaction to the 
“chosenness” complex of the Jewish peo- 
ple in its own age, but it is itself a 
product of a long and varying tradi- 
tion. It is activated and stimulated by 
a variety of causes, only some of which 
are related to the actions of living 
Jews. When anti-Semitism first appeared 
as a political force in Germany, the 
deputies that were elected to the Reich- 
stag on an anti-Semitic platform came 
from sections of the country where no 
Jews lived.* It was the stereotype of the 


3See the Studies in Prejudice series, pub- 
lished by the American Jewish Committee. 

41. Elbogen’s A Century of Jewish Life, p. 
165. 
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“historic Jew” in folk-tale and folk- 
memory that the anti-Semitic dema- 
gogues sought to evoke. And this his- 
toric image was created, in the first 
place, by way of resentment against the 
Biblical portrait of the “chosen people”. 
For this doctrine, as it was popularly 
understood, served to lend a cutting 
edge to the vague, residual feelings of 
Jewish alienism in the age of the Eman- 
cipation. It implied that Jewish alien- 
ism was more thorough and deep seated 
than that of other ethnic groups. As 
Jewish loyalty partook of both ethnic 
feeling and religious conviction, hostility 
to Jews consisted of the condemnation 
of the peuple and their faith. 

In his monumental work, Professor 
Toynbee points out that barbarians liv- 
ing beyond the peripheral boundaries 
of a civilization generally accept a here- 
tical form of the culture of the nuclear 
people.® As the faith of a civilization 
radiates to the barbarians by way of 
commercial intercourse or military con- 
quest, the latter accept it in the form 
of a hersey, so as to satisfy both their 
admiration for and their hatred of the 
people of culture. Thus, the Goths ac- 
cepted Christianity in the heretical 
form of Aryanism and the Persians ac- 
cepted Islam in its heretical form of 
Shiism. In the domain of religious cul- 
ture, the Jewish people constituted a 
radiating center of considerable power. 
While many millions of Gentiles were 
influenced by the Jewish religion, the 
faiths which ultimately prevailed in the 
non-Jewish world were Christianity and 
Islam, both of which were essentially 
Jewish heresies. It is the distinguishing 
quality of a heretical faith to be of the 

5 Arnold J. Toynbee—A Study of History, vol- 
ume VIII, p. 10. 


parent-religion and bitterly against it at 
the same time, claiming exclusive pos- 
session of the true interpretation of the 
traditions of the parent-people, and as- 
serting that the people of the radiating 
center either abused or distorted their 
own tradition. Heaping abuse upon the 
parent people is an integral element of 
the psychological complex that is ex- 
pressed in the acceptance of a heretical 
faith by a trans-peripheral people. Islam, 
too, arose as a heretical faith of both 
Judaism and Christianity, especially of 
Judaism. In this case, the Arabs con- 
stituted the “external proletariat” of 
Judaism, both culturally and religious- 
ly. In keeping with this psychological 
law, Mohammend maintained that 
Christians and Jews falsified their own 
Scriptures, eliminating or distorting the 
passages which foretold his advent. 

Modern anti-Semitism attempts to re- 
tain the sinister complex of hate and 
admiration that was embodied in Chris- 
tianity, apart from the dogmatic foun- 
dations upon which it was first based. 
As Jewish loyalty shifted by degrees 
from the domain of religious convic- 
tions to that of ethnic solidarity, so, too, 
obeying the same historical forces, anti- 
Semitic feeling moved gradually to the 
new ground of racial hatred. 


Ill 


Both thes unique strength and the 
peculiar weakness of the Jewish people 
derive from the perfect blend of the two 
polar ideals in their tradition. Jewish 
loyalty is like a double-pronged anchor, 
which cannot easily be pulled out. A 
religious challenge is countered by na- 
tionalistic feeling, and a challenge to 
national survival is opposed by an up- 
surge of religious feelings. In other na- 
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tional groups, religion occasionally ful- 
filled the functions of a protecting wall, 
shielding and sheltering national aspira- 
tions. Thus, among the Poles and the 
Irish, who were battling against the 
superior power of Russians and English- 
men respectively, the Catholic religion 
merged insensibly with ethnic loyalty, 
adding immeasurably to the strength 
of the anti-assimilationist sentiment of 
those minorities. Yet, the union of na- 
tionalism and religion could not be as 
strong among the Irish and the Poles 
as it was among the Jews, since Polish 
and Irish ethnicism went back to pagan 
days and Catholicism was the religion 
of many millions of non-Poles and non- 
Irishmen. Among the Armenians of the 
Near East, who are frequently compared 
with the Jews, national memory goes 
back to pre-Christian days. Perhaps only 
the Parsees of India are comparable to 
the Jews of Europe in the perfect blend- 
ing of their nationalism and their reli- 
gion. The Parsees, too, represent a com- 
bination of extreme religious tenacity, 
economic specialization and cultural 
proficiency, even as the Jews, though it 
was not the sad lot of the Parsees to 
live among a people committed to a 
“heretical” form of their own faith. 
Because of the double nature of Jew- 
ish loyalty, the exiles in Babylonia were 
not assimilated during the long pre- 
dominance of Persia, when national am- 
bitions were ruthlessly suppressed while 
religious loyalties were permitted and 
even encouraged. It was as a Temple- 
centered community, that Judea re- 
emerged upon the scene of history, but 
the Hasmonean dynasty was neverthe- 
less enabled to build a national state 
upon the impetus of rebellion against 
religious oppression. Later, when the 


two great rebellions against Rome were 
drowned in blood, it was ostensibly as 
a religious community that the Jews 
lived on in the latter days of the Em- 
pire and all through the long centuries 
of the Medieval era. But, under the sur- 
face of religious loyalty, national am- 
bitions and feelings surged mightly, 
finding expression in Messianic hopes 
and pseudo-Messianic movements. Nor 
was the ethnic origin of Jewry forgot- 
ten in the Christian world, since it was 
only as “children of the stock of Abra- 
ham” that Jews were allowed to live, 
when all forms of Christian heresy were 
cruelly extirpated. 

When religious toleration became the 
order of the day, following the French 
Revolution, the Jews were felt to be in 
a unique category. In all the lands of 
Western Europe, opposition to the civil 
equality of Jews was motivated by the 
charge that they were somehow “differ- 
ent”, being a self-segregating nationality 
as well as a religious community. Minor- 
ity ethnic groups as well as minority 
religious groups were granted rights of 
equal citizenship, but the Jews appeared 
to fall in a category all their own. As 
the anti-Semites saw them, they were a 
self-isolating national community, with 
the gulf between them and their neigh- 
bors being of a quasi-mystical order. 
The survival of the Jewish people ap- 
peared to be so contrary to nature as 
to suggest a streak of unique wilfulness, 
amounting to “misanthropy”. Jewish lo- 
yalty seemed to be a mysterious phenom- 
enon—more than religious conviction 
and more than national loyalty. Thus, 
there emerged the “meta-myth”, a vague 
belief that Jews were separated by a cos- 
mic, metaphysical chasm from “all the 
other nations of the world”. 
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During the Nineteenth Century, the 
Jewish fighters for civil emancipation 
in Western Europe, attempted conscious- 
ly to divest themselves and their reli- 
gious culture of any residual, national- 
istic sentiments. They hoped to break 
the historic bond between religious ex- 
clusiveness and national separateness, a 
bond that determined the fate of the 
Jewish people. However, this process 
of de-nationalization within the Jewish 
community was counteracted firstly, by 
philanthropic Jewish sentiments;  sec- 
ondly, by occasional outbursts of anti- 
Semitism, and thirdly by the intimate 
association between religion and ethnic 
feeling in Judaism. The organization of 
the “Alliance Israelite Universelle” in 
1860 was an instance of the former trend 
and the emergence of German cultural 
anti-Semitism in the eighties presaged 
the future development of Nazism. 
Gratez’s monumental work, The His- 
tory of the Jews, furnished ample evi- 
dence to the mind of the German his- 
torian, Henrich Treitschke, that the 
Jews of Germany did not yet accept the 
spirit of German nationalism. Anti-Semi- 
tism, he declared was “the natural re- 
action of the German folk-feeling 
against an alien element”. And this 
“folk-feeling” resents the intensity of 
Jewish isolationism, not the racial char- 
acter of the Jew.? Though Graetz him- 
self maintained formally that the reli- 
gious emphasis should predominate in 
the mind of the modern Jew, he could 
not but relate the history of German 
Jewry in such a manner as to offend 
German nationalists. Thus, Martin Lu- 
ther was to the German nationalists a 





6 Y. Kaufman—Golah VeNaichar, II, p. 188. 
77 H. Treitschke—Ein Wort Uber das Juden- 
tum. 


great hero, since he liberated German 
religion from foreign influences, but 
from the standpoint of Jewish experi- 
ence, he was a vile anti-Semite. It was 
significant that the Association for the 
Study of German History refused to ac- 
cept the “Palestinian Jew” Graetz in its 
midst, in spite of his illustrious achieve- 
ments. The appetite of German nation- 
alism proved to be insatiable. For the 
German nationalists, the written works 
of Graetz were a revelation of the resi- 
dual ethnic zealotry in the soul of the 
German Jew.® From an objective stand- 
point, it can be stated that in West- 
ern Europe, the denationalizing process 
within Jewry was retarded, while in 
Eastern Europe it was never started. 


IV 


The Zionist movement arose as a re- 
action to European anti-Semitism, but it 
managed to gather massive momentum 
only because it was able to mobilize the 
authentic impetus of Jewish tradition. 
Zionism embraced two _ contradictory 
mental attitudes. Realists like Herzl and 
Nordau rebelled against the automatic 
forces of Jewish history, against the 
anomaly of Jewish “alienism”, resulting 
from the pristine unity of ethnicism and 
religion. They sought to overcome the 
“abnormality” of the Jewish status, so 
that the Jewish individual and the Jew- 
ish group would be liberated from the 
“peculiarities” of Jewish life and des- 
tiny. In their view, a Jewish state was 
to solve the problem both of those who 
would become its citizens and those who 
would stay in the Diaspora. The latter 
would have a chance to demonstrate 





8 On the ambiguous attitude of H. Graetz, 
see Y. Kaufman's Golah Venaichar, III, p. 190. 
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their disavowal of Jewish nationalism 
by staying outside the Jewish homeland. 
But, the Romanticists, chiefly the Zion- 
ists of Russia, gloried in their “unique- 
ness” and “distinctiveness”, seeking to 
give fresh vigor to the automatic forces 
in Jewish life. Zionism was, for them, 
not a rebellion but a continuation, an 
invigoration of ethnic zealotry, a reas- 
sertion of ancient loyalties, leading to 
the emergence of an inner world of hyp- 
notic certainty, in “defiance” of any ob- 
jective evaluations and considerations. 
Modern Jewish nationalism was there- 
fore not a new contrivance, except in 
form. The tension within the two poles 
of nationalism was quickly manifested. 
Cultural or spiritual Zionism was proj- 
ected by Ahad Ha’am, embraced with 
ardor and sincerity by thousands of in- 
tellectuals and pioneers, and applied on 
the political scene by Dr. J. L. Magnes 
and his associates of the “Jhud” group. 
But, nationalism under the violent im- 
pact of cannibalistic anti-Semitism re- 
vealed also its earthy pole of zealous 
ethnicism. That Jews were so ineradica- 
bly different from “all the nations of 
the world” that they could never live 
at peace among them became the basic 
thesis of many Zionist intellectuals and 
politicians. Anti-Semitism is “the con- 
stant shadow which follows the Jewish 
people as long as and wherever it 
moves.® Thus, the “meta-myth”, the un- 
scious assumption of a deep cosmic 
chasm between Jews and Gentiles, took 
on a Jewish guise in both literature and 
political organizations. Since Zionism 
revived the ethnic phase of Jewish con- 
sciousness in both its ideal and instinc- 
tive directions, it intensified the pitch 





91. Elbogen, A Century of Jewish Life, p. 
902. 


of tension within the soul of the con- 
temporary Jew, so that following the 
establishment of Israel, the two types of 
Jewish nationalism began to pull to- 
ward opposing orientations. The spirit- 
ual nationalists now find themselves 
completely at home in the American 
status of a “religious community”, which 
conceals not infrequently an_ ethnic 
foundation. Will Herberg, writing of 
American religion, concludes, “But, 
then the religious community itself, as 
a social institution, tends to revolve 
about an ethnic rather than a dogmatic 
axis.”2° For the spiritual nationalists this 
status is altogether satisfactory since in 
their interpretation of Judaism, religion 
is substantive and national feeling is 
adjectival. On the other hand, Jewish 
chauvinism and ethnic zealotry, based 
on the “meta-myth”, and proclaiming 
either the untenability or the unworthi- 
ness of Jewish life in exile, permeate a 
goodly portion of Zionist literature and 
propaganda. Organizationally, it is ex- 
pressed in the endeavor to bring about 
a total “ingathering of the exiles” and 
in a persistent negation of Jewish life 
in the Diaspora. 

There is no element of strength in 
social life without a corresponding weak- 
ness. The union of monotheism and na- 
tionalism brought the aid of ethnic feel- 
ing to the ideal content of religion and 
it added the supreme sanction of the 
Divine Will to the instinctive drives 
of nationalism. But, this combination 
served also to isolate the Jew from his 
neighbors by a double wall, giving rise 
to the dark dogmatism of the “meta- 
myth”. This attribution of a unique 
cosmic status to the Jewish people mil- 
itated against their mundane well-being, 





10 Protestant, Catholic, Jew, p. 49. 
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not only by provoking the ugly specter 
of anti-Semitism, but also in diverse oth- 
er ways. It lessened the ardor of Jewish 
missionary efforts, for example. The Jew- 
ish religion was as universalistic in its 
teaching as Christianity or Islam, but 
the tension of ethnic loyalty within the 
soul of the Jew directed his energies 
largely, though not exclusively, to the 
salvation of his own people. Thus, there 
were times when Jewish missionary ef- 
forts were vigorously and successfully 
pursued, but not in a sustained and con- 
sistent manner. The varying attitude of 
Jewish teachers to proselytes reflects the 
tension between ethnicism and religion 
in Judaism. 

This polar tension was manifested also 
in the confusion of self-identification 
that has marked Jewish life from the 
very beginning. While the prophets rep- 
resenting the mainstream of Judaism 
sought to win national greatness in the 
domain of the spirit, there appeared 
counter-currents from time to time led 
by men who sought to redirect Jewish 
energies toward the goals of political 
power and national independence. In 
modern times, of course, this divergence 
in the interpretation of the nature of 
Jewish being is most in evidence. At 
this very moment in America, Judaism 
has not gained as much as other faiths 
from the massive movement of religious 
revival, chiefly on account of the con- 
fusion of self-identification in the mind 
of the Jew. 

Another weakness that resulted from 
this blend of Monotheism and National- 
ism was the failure of the Jewish people 
to extend their truly remarkable philan- 
thropic institutions and high code of 
ethical conduct to their non-Jewish 
neighbors. The record on this point is 


not altogether clear, since it is not dif- 
ficult to assemble an impressive array 
of maxims, teaching the extension of 
loving kindness to all the children of 
man. On the other hand, the Talmud 
operates consistently on the supposition 
that a deep line of distinction must be 
drawn between the rights of Jews and 
of non-Jews. And the net of Jewish 
philanthropic institutions reflected at all 
times this gulf between the in-group and 
out-group, the line between “Binnen- 
moral” and “Aussenmoral’, in the lan- 
guage of Max Weber. The chief men- 
ace of this pernicious doctrine, within 
the Jewish community consisted in the 
encouragement that it provided for the 
belief that the “Gentile mind” cannot 
possibly understand “the Jewish mind.” 
Jews and Gentiles belonged to two in- 
compatible mental worlds operating 
with concepts that were mutually incom- 
mensurate. Again, it is easy to document 
this view in literature, and to recognize 
its expression in the organizational pol- 
icy of some Jewish groups. Historically, 
this undefined but powerful axiom led 
to situations, in which Jews made not 
the slightest effort to understand the 
minds of their neighbors. This failure 
to take account of the categories of 
thought of the non-Jewish world is one 
of the enduring factors in Jewish his- 
tory, resulting in tragedies that were 
manifestly avoidable. Again, Jewish ex- 
perience merely brought to a high pitch 
of intensity the universal tendency of 
ethnic groups to put themselves on a 
pedestal and to dramatize their own 
achievements as the works of a national 
genius so transcendent as to be inevita- 
bly beyond the comprehension of “lesser 
breeds without the law.” This axiom of 
ethnic zealotry, common though it is to 
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all nations, especially to those that have 
been thrown on the defensive by the 
accidents of history, proved to be more 
potent among Jewish people because it 
was re-enforced by the self-centered pole 
of religion. While the self-transcendent 
pole of Monotheism directed Jewish eth- 
nic feeling into universal channels, the 
self-centered pole cast the mantle of 
dogmatic smugness upon the nakedness 
of injured pride, effectively isolating the 
Jewish mentality from any channels of 
communication with the outside world. 


V 


Before proceeding to illustrate this 
concept of Jewish history and to indi- 
cate the ways in which it supplies a com- 
prehensive context for the totality of 
Jewish historic experience, it is helpful 
to indicate briefly how this formula 
applies to the contemporary Jewish 
scene. There are at present three areas 
of Jewish life—Soviet Russia and its sat- 
ellites, America or the English-speaking 
countries generally, and the State of Is- 
rael. In Soviet Russia, the nationalistic 
ambitions of small nations, especially of 
those with connections outside the Iron 
Curtain, are virtually proscribed. Reli- 
gion is discouraged, though not actually 
prohibited. Anti-Semitism is still alive, 
but it is officially discountenanced. 
Hence, we may expect the gradual dis- 
solution and disappearance of all that 
is distinctively Jewish in the lives of the 
three million Jews of Russia and East- 
ern Europe. 

As between the State of Israel and 
America, the current of Jewish life is 
presently bifurcated, with Jewishness in 
Israel being primarily a national qual- 
ity and Jewishness in America becoming 
ever more decisively a religious charac- 


terization. In neither country will Mon- 
otheism and Nationalism be completely 
separated, for the massive labors of his- 
tory cannot be undone. Yet, the Jewish 
Israeli thinks of himself predominantly 
as part of the Jewish ethnic group, 
though he is forced to include within 
his purview the Berber Jews of North- 
west Africa and the black Jews of North- 
east Africa. By the same token, the 
American Jew thinks of himself as a 
member of a “religious community,” but 
he interprets this term broadly enough 
to include all members of the Jewish 
ethnic group, who have not converted 
to other faiths. Neither his religion nor 
his ethnic character carry any negative 
valences, stamping him as “peculiar” 
and “set apart”, for American religion 
is becoming steadily less fundamentalist 
and American nationalism is not found- 
ed on the feeling of racial unity. 

In both America and Israel, however, 
this divergence of orientation between 
religion and ethnicism is supplemented 
by the tension between the poles with- 
in each ideal. Within the State of Is- 
rael, the significant alternatives are to 
be found between a type of nationalism 
that is conceived in the universal and 
moral terms of “the spirit of ancient 
Israel”, (ruach yisrael sava), and a kind 
of nationalism that is_ self-centered, 
blood-based, and chauvinistic. Only the 
spiritual brand of Israeli nationalism 
will make possible a genuine acceptance 
of the Arab minority within the Israeli 
nation. Also, this brand of nationalism 
blends insensibly into the ethereal realm 
of religious idealism, providing a chan- 
nel of communication between Israel 
and the Diaspora. 

In America, too, the fundamental di- 
chotomy within the soul of the Jew 
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will not be the tug of war between Mon- 
otheism and Nationalism, a _ tension 
which fixed the issues in Jewish ideol- 
ogy for more than a century, but the 
perennial pull between the poles of 
open, outreaching genuine piety and a 
self-enclosed narrow dogmatism. The 
earthy, fundamentalist type of piety 
merges insensibly into ethnic zealotry, 
with hardly a hairline of separation, 
while an enlightened faith, conceived in 
the universal terms of man’s conscience 
and intelligence, will have no difficulty 
in refining and redeeming the vestigial 
loyalties of the ideal phase of Jewish 
nationalism. 

In both America and Israel, the ten- 
sion within the Jewish soul is likely to 
be no longer distinctive and “peculiar”, 
but rather of a universally human char- 
acter. As American Jews move steadily 
away from the entrapment of ethnicism 
and as the bigotries of dogmatic religion 
give way progressively to the tolerant 
spirit of liberalism, we may expect the 
gradual fading of the “meta-myth”. The 
“Jewish problem” cannot be solved al- 
together because of the factor that so- 
ciologists call “the cultural lag”, which 
is the inability of all the people to as- 
cend the heights of spiritual nationalism 
and non-dogmatic, self-transcending rel- 
igion. In contrast to the realistic trend 
in Zionism, which sought to cut the 


Jewish Gordian knot by a vertical line, 
sundering nationalism from religion, we 
look forward to the elevation of Jew- 
ish consciousness above a horizontal line, 
in which the ideal phases of both na- 
tionalism and religion predominate. In 
American society, composed of diverse 
ethnic strains and founded consciously 
on the “Judeo-Christian tradition”, the 
Jew is likely to become less and less of 
an alien, either physically or spiritual- 
ly. Similarly, as the Jews of Israel ac- 
quire sufficient confidence to stand on 
their own feet, they will learn to regard 
themselves more and more as “nor- 
mal” nationals of the Middle East. This 
twofold trend cannot be completely con- 
summated, however; nor is it altogether 
certain that it will not be reversed for 
there are still powerful forces in our 
midst that are not restrained by the 
realization of the tragic potentialities in 
Jewish life. If the manifold ethno-cen- 
tric efforts, reflecting the automatic im- 
pulses of our history, should prevail, 
then American Jewry will be turned 
into a colony and the State of Israel 
into a severed head of a dismembered 
body. This result may not be intended 
by any significant group today, but his- 
tory is fashioned by the logic inherent 
in actions, not by the weight of good 
intentions. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


LOU H. SILBERMAN 


This quarter’s survey is devoted to an 
examination of the 1956 volume in four 
parts of Judaica: Beitrége zum Verstand- 
nis des jiidischen Schicksals in Vergan- 
genheit und Gegenwart (Contributions 
to the understanding of Jewish destiny 
in the Past and Present). Published in 
Switzerland during the past twelve 
years by the Swiss Evangelical Mission 
to the Jews (formerly Verein der Freun- 
de Israels zu Basel), it boasts a distin- 
guished editorial board with such names 
as Walther Eichrodt, Emil Brunner, W. 
G. Kiimmel among others. On its mast- 
head it has the following explanation 
of its name: “In scientific circles Judaica 
(== Jewish subjects) is limited in usage 
to late Judaism (Spadtjudentum, a term 
never current in English usage where 
talmudic or rabbinic Judaism is pre- 
ferred). While we hope to make contri- 
butions to this field, the title of this 
periodical has wider implications in- 
cluding a better knowledge of Judaism 
and a deeper understanding of the uni- 
que destiny of the Jews. Our major pur- 

is the understanding of the Gos- 

1.” It is unashamedly missionary in 
its outlook but not in its content, for 
it accepts and publishes articles by Jew- 
ish writers. It is not conversionist lite- 
rature directed to Jews but represents 
Christian concern for and with the Jews 
as they are a theological problem for 
the Church. The last number (Heft 4, 
Dez. 1956) contains a notice that due 
to the wide acceptance of the journal 
outside of Switzerland and beyond the 
orbit of the German language, begin- 
ning with the thirteenth volume, con- 
tributions will be accepted in English 
and French. 

I have found the journal to be a valu- 
able window looking in upon continen- 


tal theology and more particularly a 
source of insight into the European 
church as it thinks about Jews and Juda- 
ism. It occasionally publishes documents 
dealing with Jewish-Christian relations 
in Europe. The book reviews are brief 
but enlightening. The “Notices of what 
is going on” cover the world scene and 
are pro-Israel on the political front and 
carefully observant of the neo-Nazi 
groups in Germany. In No. $3 there is 
noted the marriage of “der bekannte 
jiidische Schriftsteller Arthur Miller und 
der noch bekanntere, nicht-jiidische 
Filmstar Marilyn Monroe.” The com- 
mentator reports that Jewish circles 
did not rejoice overmuch in this “rapid 
transformation” (Schnellbleiche). “It is 
against all tradition for a rabbi to bless 
a mixed marriage; when it does occasion- 
ally happen, it would be better to avoid 
publicity.” 

No. | (Marz, 1956) contains an arti- 
cle by Jakob Jocz entitled “The Prob- 
lem of Exegesis and the Mission to the 
Jews” (Das Exegetische Problem und 
die Judenmission). In it he points out 
that the crux between Judaism and 
Christianity is the question of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus. To prove its position, 
the Church must turn to Scriptures and 
thus the matter becomes a question of 
biblical exegesis. For traditional Juda- 
ism, the author says, there was no ques- 
tion but that the Bible contained mes- 
sianic herp its objection was to 
the identification of Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Messiah. In the modern period 
when “the Holy Scriptures have lost 
their authority to a considerable degree, 
so that the Church confronts a large 
group of Jews unacquainted with the 
Bible, the question has had its point 
blunted but it is not entirely irrelevant. 
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Whenever Jew and Christian encounter 
one another in faith, the question of 
the promise of God and his Trichfuslnese 
will remain crucial.” 

Two sections of this article comprise 
an inquiry into the use by the New 
Testament writer of the Old Testament 
and the traditional Christian arguments 
in vogue down to the modern period. 
Within the compass of a dozen pages 
Jocz surveys the testzmonia or collection 
of verses used by the early Church to 
prove its messianic proclamation. He 
suggests, on the basis of some Qumran 
fragments, that the Church did not 
create but took over such collections 
from the Jewish sectarians. In addition, 
he examines the arguments found in 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, 
both with regard to the “Law” which 
is rejected and the “Messiah” who has 
come in the person of Jesus. He discus- 
ses the writings of Nicholas de Lyra, 
Raymund Lull, Reuchlin and a num- 
ber of other interesting medieval writ- 
ers who sought to convince Jews of the 
Truth of Christianity’s truth on the 
basis of Jewish biblical exegesis, parti- 
cularly the kabbalistic interpretation of 
Scriptures. Although brief, his exposi- 
tion is eminently sound, for he does not 
hesitate to point out the shortcomings 
of the exegesis of the various writers. 
A third section describes the classical 
Jewish response to these “proofs.” (The 
recently published Jewish Religious Po- 
lemics by the late O. S. Rankin contains 
a sampling of these writings in an Eng- 
lish translation.) Jocz suggests that this 
response may be briefly (though by no 
means exhaustively) subsumed under 
four headings: 1) decreased emphasis on 
the messianic theme after the second 
Christian century and increased em- 
phasis on the obligations of the Torah; 
2) re-interpretation of biblical passages 
previously interpreted messianically; 3) 
emphasis upon the cral tradition as the 
only correct interpretation of the Bible; 
4) denial of Jesus’ messiahship on the 

ounds that prophetic hopes were not 
fulfilled through him. Jocz in no way 
denigrates the efficacy of the Jewish re- 

ly and admits, “Much of what R. Isaac 
fot Troki, the Karaite author of Hizzuk 


Emunah] says, is exegetically correct 
and cannot be easily disposed of...” 
He does, however, raise the question of 
whether Jewish critics did and do not 
often deal cavalierly with the exegeti- 
cal question, suggesting that in the case 
of the late Chief Rabbi J. H. Hertz, “it 
is not clear whether the otherwise im- 
maculately Orthodox rabbi admits that 
there are any messianic passages in the 
Old Testament.” He rejects out of hand 
Schalom Ben-Chorin’s suggestion that 
“Israel and Jesus can meet only in the 
realm of history, not of exegesis.” For 
Jocz “as long as the Synagogue holds fast 
to hope in a personal Messiah and 
awaits the establishment of the King- 
dom of God, so long must Jew and 
Christian continue the discussion in the 
realm of exegesis.” 

But on what basis? Certainly not on 
the old! Hence, Jocz turns to the mod- 
ern orientation of biblical exegesis for 
his guiding principle. By modern orien- 
tation he means, however, theological 
not philological. He carries this back 
to Luther who, he says, recognized the 
danger of allegory and insisted on a re- 
turn to the simple meaning of the text, 
which simple meaning is determined by 
Christology. “Luther read the O.T. in 
the light of the New,” and it is this 
tradition of exegesis which Jocz pro- 
poses. Thus, for example, he points out 
that the almah passage in Isa. 7,14 
looked at directly does not teach the 
doctrine of the virgin birth, but, and 
here we must supply the conclusion for 
he does not, looked at from the stand- 
point of the N.T., it does, for “the mes- 
sianic prophecies can only be viewed 
correctly in the light of the N.T.” It is, 
in other words, the N.T. that provides 
the unity of the Old. Such exegesis 
which “truly” shows forth the messian- 
ism of the O.T., does not infrequently 
bring Jews “to belief.” This, however, 
is not to be ascribed to the clarity of the 
exegesis but to the fact that “the living 
Lord reveals himself in Scripture.” 

In a brief article in the same issue, 
Schalom Ben-Chorin whose book Die 
Antwort Jonas was reviewed in the Fall 
1956 issue of this journal and is the 
subject of another article to be dealt 
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with below, discusses ‘““The Jewish As- 
pect of the Demythologizing of the New 
Testament.” (Jiidische Aspekte des Ent- 
mythologisierung des Neuen Testamen- 
tes.) The subject of “demythologizing” 
is at the very core of much continental 
and English theological discussion and 
indeed is being debated with ever in- 
creasing vigor here in the United States. 
In Kerygma and Myth edited by H. W. 
Bartsch (an English translation ap- 
peared several years ago), the positive 
and negative responses to Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s suggestion that the whole myth- 
‘ological structure of the N.T. be dis- 
carded are given their hearing. Ben- 
Chorin refers to this volume as the start- 
ing point of his discussion. What began, 
he points out, as a theological discus- 
sion within the Evangelical (Lutheran) 
Church has now spread to thinkers in 
the fields of the science of religion and 
of philosophy. It has gone beyond the 
confines of Protestantism, so that it is 
not amiss to look at the matter from a 
Jewish point of view. 

Bultmann’s suggestion, Ben-Chorin 
indicates, impinges directly upon Juda- 
ism insofar as the N.T. Gospel both in 
form and period — first to the 
Jews”, having developed in a late-Jewi- 
ish-Hellenistic (spatjtidisch-hellenisti- 
schen) universe of discourse, and thinks 
of itself as the completion and fulfil- 
ment of the Law and Prophets, indeed 
of the faith of Israel. Indirectly, Bult- 
mann’s idea touches Judaism in that the 
questions raised about the myth of the 
N.T. can be and are raised about the 
O.T. which also contains mythological 
elements, although the present concern 
among Christians has been with the 
N.T. Ben-Chorin points to the mytho- 
logical elements in the Hebrew Bible, 
the Paradise myth, certain parts of the 
Patriarchal stories, e.g., Jacob’s wrestling 
with the night demon at Jabbok, the 
strange passage in Ex.4,24ff, Elijah’s 
translation, etc. He refers to Ignaz Gold- 
ziher’s work Der Mythus bet den He- 
brdern in which the mythological back- 
ground of the Bible’s conception of the 
world is made explicit, and deals briefly 
with the works of Oskar Goldberg and 
Erich Unger in which the attempt is 


made both exegetically and philosophi- 
cally to defend the premise that the 
mythological preserves a memory of the 
historical. He hol.ls that the Jewish 
community has to confront the problem 
of demythologization just as has the 
Christian. However, he does point out 
that it does not have the centrality and 
seriousness for the Jewish position that 
it does for the Christian. In the latter, 
the Incarnation is central and it is just 
this “the Word became flesh” that for 
Bultmann is mythic and cannot be fitted 
into a demythologized understanding of 
existence. Of course, for Judaism this 
mythic statement has always been the 
“stumbling block,” for it has been prem- 
ised on the erasure of that which may 
not be erased, the impassable line be- 
tween Creator and creation. 

It is in dealing with the Sinaitic rev- 
elation as described in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy which is the source and 
goal of the entire message of Israel that 
Judaism must grapple with the prob- 
lem. At the same time, says Ben-Chorin, 
it is the Sinaitic revelation itself which 
provides modern thought with a shar 
distinction between “the irreducible 
statement of faith (kerygma) in the 
Decalogue and a considerable part of 
the accompanying theophanies which 
may be judged to be mythological.” He 
suggests that the absence in Judaism of 
Fundamentalism in the same rigorous 
fashion encountered in Protestant or- 
thodoxy has made the question of de- 
mythologizing less significant. Jewish Or- 
thodoxy has always read the biblical text 
in the light of the long unfolding tradi- 
tion and this, claims the author, has 
lead to a tempering of the myth or at 
least to its being allegorized and thus 
rendered innocuous. On the other hand, 
Jewish liberalism like its Protestant 
counterpart thinks of myth as an archaic 
thought form and refusing to take it 
seriously often reduces the “religious” 
to the “merely ethical.”” The point made 
by Ben-Chorin is valuable for any con- 
sideration of the question of “funda- 
mentalism” within the ranks of Juda- 
ism. The question is explored in a very 
urbane fashion in the two introductions 
to A Rabbinic Anthology by C. G. Mon- 
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tefiore and H. Loewe. The latter as an 
Orthodox scholar properly, it seems to 
me, attacks and rejects the former’s use 
of the term. 

Yet despite the more or less protected 
situation of Judaism, Ben-Chorin insists 
that the problem engendered by the div- 
ergence between the mythic picture of 
the world in which the biblical “story 
of salvation” is presented and the pic- 
ture of the world which modern man 
accepts cannot be avoided by those reli- 
gions based upon Scripture. It is only 
less critical in Judaism than it is in Chris- 
tianity (virgin birth, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, etc.). Thus, the judgment that the 
story in the Book of Joshua about the 
sun and moon standing still or even the 
parting of the Red Sea in Exodus re- 
present ‘“‘pre-scientific views of the 
world” does not strike ‘“‘at the roots of 
Judaism’s monotheistic faith.” 

For Ben-Chorin “the demythologizing 
of the N.T. opens new possibilities 
for Jewish-Christian religious conversa- 
tions.” Bultmann’s statement that apart 
from the “salvation-meaning” of the 
cross which is apprehended as an act of 
pure faith, the crucifixion is “the tragic 
end of a noble man,’ means for Ben- 
Chorin that Bultmann is standing at 
that point from which further conversa- 
tions between Jew and Christian about 
the historical Jesus may proceed. “The 
demythologized Gospel offers a series of 
points of departure for conversations be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity which 
are not otherwise available.” In addi- 
tion “both partners in this conversation 
—Jew and Christian—must face in com- 
mon the problem of the unavailability 
of the biblical myth for modern man 
and the necessity of finding a present 
day mode of expression for the procla- 
mation of faith.” 

Bultmann, says Ben-Chorin, has de- 
parted considerably from 19th Century 
liberalism which dealt with the Gos- 
pels by substraction and ended with a 
mere torso which was essentially irrele- 
vant for the Christian faith. By using 
Heidegger's philosophy and its terminol- 
ogy as tools, he has attempted an inner 
demythologizing of the Gospels through 
interpretation of the mythological and 


its translation into language compre- 
hensible to modern man. If I may enter 
a caveat at this point, it would be to 
note that Bultmann’s “modern man” is 
not an “ordinary man” but a highly 
sophisticated intellectual who has ex- 
perienced Europe from 1914 onward. 

Ben-Chorin suggests that Bultmann’s 
method of “immanent demythologizing” 
comes close to Buber’s concept of myth. 
“Myth is not something which man 
imagines but something which makes 
man imagine it.”” Myth is taken serious- 
ly as a spiritual reality which manifests 
itself in the proclamation of faith (ke- 
rygma). It is this level, that of the real- 
ity of faith, on which the Jewish-Chris- 
tian conversation may take place. The 
author summarizes the present’ “tragic 
and universal situation” which gave rise 
to Bultmann’s undertaking. Experienc- 
ing existentially the situation described 
by Heidegger as “being delivered over 
into Nothing’s nothingness” (Hinausge- 
haltensein in das Nichten des Nichts), 
he identified it, through a kind of Chris- 
tian recollection, with the N.T.’s “fallen- 
ness” (Verfallensein). But the N.T. wit- 
ness offered to him in his fallenness the 
saving grace of Christ as expressed 
through eschatological events which 
had been comprehended mythologically. 
This mode of comprehension being no 
longer open to modern man, Bultmann 
had to face the question of whether 
there was not another way by which he 
could hold on to the “saving grace of 
Christ.” In one sense this is not possi- 
ble, for form and content are not separ- 
able. Yet the “burning desire to recover 
the lost and, clearing away obstructions, 
let it appear in a new and comprehen- 
sible form,’”” made him ready to take a 
road which seemed or even more than 
seemed to lead outside the walls of the 
Church (extra muros ekklesia). 

For Ben-Chorin, Judaism has not en- 
tirely escaped Bultmann’s problem. It 
presents itself in all its difficulties to the 
Jew in relation to the very core of Juda- 
ism, the revelation at Sinai. The Nomos 
(Torah) which is for the Jew the pro- 
clamation of faith (kerygma) of the 
primal Hebrew community, must be 
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sundered from the myth of the mode 
of revelation. This leads to the tragic 
but inescapable attempt to recover that 
which slipped away but which is recog- 
nized as the life-lorce that alone can 
save us from our “unhealed fall into the 
‘World.’ ” 

He concludes with the statement that 
there has arisen out of the commonality 
of the post-mythological situation with 
its intense threat to faith the possibility 
of a conversation between Israel and the 
Church to which, nollens vollens, Bult- 
mann has made a decisive contribution. 

Number 2 (June 1956) contains a 
very interesting collection of “Chassidic 
Parallels to the New Testament” (Chas- 
sidische Parallelen zum Neuen Testa- 
ment) by Harall Sahlin of Orebro, Swed- 
en. The author points to what he calls 
“the spiritual relationship” between this 
movement and Christianity, although he 
disclaims any dependence. It is O.T. 
piety, in his opinion, which is the source 
of the similarities, for “Chassidism is in 
its own way quite as authentic and noble 
a result of the spirit of the O.T. as is 
N.T. religion.” “Chassidism and Chris- 
tianity are two flowers blossoming from 
the same root. Although Christianity 
appears to us [Christians] incomparably 
more important, the other, the newer 
flower, has its own special beauty. Thus 
not only is the study of Chassidism it- 
self fruitful but it contributes indirect- 
ly to one’s understanding of the N.T. 
and its piety, particularly in light of 
the notable similarities between these 
two.” 

The remainder of the article, some 
thirty pages, notes seriatim N.T. verses 
and appends the Chassidic parallels and 
their sources. For example, he quotes 
Matth. 3:2 and 4:7, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” in par- 
allel with the call of R. Yaakov Yitzhak 
of Lublin, “Turn, turn quickly, for the 
time is short.” As a parallel to the state- 
ment in the Sermon of the Mount 
(Matth. 5:17), “Think not I have come 
to abolish the Law and the prophets; | 
have come not to abolish them but to 
fulfill them,” he quotes a saying of the 
Besht, “I have come into this world to 
point out a way by which a man may 


acquire for himself three things, love of 
God, love of Israel, love of Torah.” One 
sees at once that these are not parallels 
in the strict sense of the term. They 
represent rather statements whose mean- 
ing, at least to the writer of the article, 
seem to point in the same direction. 
The author neither attempts to justify 
his parallels nor does he suggest invidi- 
ous comparisons; he quotes his texts for 
the reader's edification. The result is 
not only illuminating for both sides, but 
also provides a splendid collection of 
Chassidic statements. 

The same issue (No. 2, June 1956) 
contains an article by Gerhard Jasper 
with the provocative title, “Is Tolerance 
Possible between Church and Judaism 
in the Face of their Unconditional 
Claims?” (Ist Toleranz Zwischen Kirche 
und Judentum Moéglich Bei Beiderseiti- 
gem Absolutheitsanspruch?) It con- 
tains an account of the Conference on 
“Church and Judaism” held in Liibeck 
early in 1956 under the auspices of the 
Deutschen Evangelischen Ausschuss fiir 
Dienst an Israel with Professor Reng- 
storf of Miinster as chairman. The sub- 
ject is a fascinating one considered 
against the American background where 
the meeting of Jews and Christians most 
often takes place with the implied prem- 
ise that neither side makes any; let 
alone, unconditional claims. 

Jasper begins by setting up the his- 
torical claims of each. On the one side 
is the Synagogue with the consciousness 
of its uniqueness as the people of God's 
choice; on the other is the Church whose 
consciousness of uniqueness is grounded 
in the uniqueness of Christ. He won- 
ders aloud whether faced with such a 
polarity it was not audacious to discuss 
“tolerance from the Christian and Jew- 
ish points of view.” This is particularly 
so, he suggests, for the “concept of toler- 
ance had its origins in the Enlighten- 
ment and its religio naturalis, its reli- 
gion of Reason.” Indeed, the question 
was raised as to the real meaning of tol- 
erance. It seemed clear, Jasper reports, 
that the term was a detriment to the. 
discussion, so much so that the attempt 
was made to discover a better expres- 
sion. The author feels that the phrase 
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of Bundespraesident Dr. Heuss. “Mut 
zur Liebe’, although not used, repre- 
sented the spirit of the occasion and pro- 
vided the sense of the meeting. I leave 
Heuss’ phrase untranslated, for I am not 
sure how it should be best rendered. 
Mut means a disposition toward some- 
thing, but it means as well “spirit” in 
the sense of adventuresomeness, with 
boldness, fortitude and courage as inte- 
gral aspects. It might be translated 
“courage” in the same sense that word 
is used in the title of Paul Tillich’s 
book The Courage to Be. 

Tolerance itself, says Jasper, has lost 
the pristine meaning it had for Lessing 
who held (and here the writer is quot- 
ing Margarethe Susman’s Gestalten und 
Kreise) that it “was not ‘enduring’ but 
was the sine qua non of any spiritual 
human pattern of life.” Its goal was not 
merely peaceful co-existence but rather 
a situation in which “ever newer, ever 
higher values might develop.” In every- 
day life it is something else and because 
this is so, there arises the paradox that 
“tolerance cannot avoid becoming intol- 
erant with regard to itself. Thus the 
principle of tolerance becomes an intol- 
erant principle.” This was discussed at 
the Liibeck conference and the question 
raised whether tolerance in a non-de- 
feating sense is not utopian. This led to 
the question of whether true tolerance 
is possible, assuming it is not limited 
to God alone, only because God “tole- 
rates us,” just as we participate in love 
because of God's love of us. 

Another point deal with at the con- 
ference was the question of whether 
“toleration or non-toleration” were, 
within the religious orbit, essentials or 
by-products. As a rule, unconditional 
claims lead to non-toleration for in such 
there is always the danger of a totalitar- 
ianism that demands religious conformi- 
ty. On the one hand, such religious in- 
tolerance may grow out of inner uncer- 
certainty about one’s faith, but it may 
as well reflect inner uncertainty and in- 
security, for “fanaticism is always the 
brother of uncertainty and insecurity.” 

Tolerance, too, has been the result of 
the historical circumstances growing out 
of the meeting and competition between 


differing religious communities. In this 
sense it is almost synonymous with co- 
existence; one puts up with the situa- 
tion. But tolerance results in some com- 
mon ground of appreciation, one for 
the other, while co-existence does not. 

Another workable tolerance is rooted 
in indifference. This is possible only 
when one speaks of Jewish-Christian 
connections (Beziehungen), when the 
parties concerned are, in the words used 
at Liibeck, “heathen-Jews and heathen- 
Christians,” 1.e., Jews and Christians 
in name only. When one is concerned 
with the relation (Verhdaltnis) between 
authentic Jews and “wathentic Chris- 
tians, one cannot ignore differences nor 
by a process of substraction or reduc- 
tion, returning to “fundamentals” held 
in common, say that there is “the com- 
mon belief in God, overlooking the 
question of Christ.” In such a situation 
tolerance is a total yielding to the way 
of love, for then one says, “authentic 
piety is ever a human condition; it in- 
structs us about and discloses to us his 
essence. “We learn how to be truly 
man.’”’ It is interesting to note the in- 
fluence of Buber in the terminology 
here. Beziehung is his world for the I-It 
connection as contrasted to Verhdltnis, 
the term used for the I-Thou relation. 
Unfortunately, Gregor Smith in his Eng- 
lish translation of Jch und Du, while 
making this clear in his introduction, 
does not carry it out in the body of the 
text. 

Jasper reports on Prof. Rengstorf's 
paper “Between Sinai and Golgotha— 
the Religious Journey of Franz Werfel.” 
(Zwischen Sinai und Golgotha—Der re- 
ligioser Weg Franz Werfels) . For Werfel 
the religious problem grew out of his 
belief that his being a Jew was his in- 
escapable destiny, while at the same 
time he “believed” in Jesus (ein jesus- 
gldubiger Jude, aber kein Christ). He 
sought at first a solution through the 
inclusion of the Jews within “catholic 
Christianity”: “We are the Jews of 
Christ.” In his later works, he emphas- 
ized the central if not the sacral status 
of Synagogue and Church and used the 
phrase “What is Israel without the 
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Church and the Church without Israel?” 
He would not, he could not chose be- 
tween them. 

The Christian, Jasper suggests, view- 
ing the history of Israel and of the 
Church, is given pause for wonder. Does 
Werfel, as Rengstorf suggests, standing 
at his post between Sinai and Golgotha, 
show the ultimate basis of tolerance? In 
other words it is he who makes the 
Church aware of God's ultimate con- 
cern both for Israel and the Church. But 
is there not the danger for the Church 
that in accepting this, it opens the way 
for a “double assurance-of-truth” (dass 
wir eines doppelten Wahrheitsgewissheit 
raumgeben). 

Despite the emphasis on theory, Jas- 
per notes that the practical question 
constantly emerged: what shall we do? 
This question divided itself into many 
problematic aspects, for tolerance looks 
different from different points of view. 
What about the “consciousness of uni- 
queness” which exists among Jews and 
which is a problem for the convert to 
Christianity? Can Judaism on principle 
recognize the validity of the Church's 
mission to the Jews? What would be 
the Christian reaction to a missionary 
movement from within Judaism that 
might seek proselytes {rom among Chris- 
tians? It is interesting to note that at 
this point Christians are more willing 
to recognize the early missionary efforts 
of Judaism and the external causes of 
its decline than are many Jews. 

The discussion of the question, wheth- 
er Judaism can approach the problem 
of Christian missionary activities sympa- 
thetically, is most interesting. The sug- 
gestion is made that first it will be nec- 
essary for Jews to recognize that Chris- 
tianity is by its very nature a mission- 
ary movement (in sich missionarisch). 
Once this is understood then, the dis- 
cussion continues, Jews may appreciate 
the Church's missionary effort if “it per- 
forms its task with clean hands and spir- 
itual means.” Yet the writer recognizes 
that Judaism as a “threatened minor- 
ity” looks upon every conversion with 
sorrow, if not as an outright betrayal. 
This is, it would seem to Jasper, because 


the existence of converts to Christianity 
is a challenge to inner Jewish existence, 
a challenge intimately bound up with 
the “question of Christ.” And candidly 
he admits that they too raise a question 
within the Church when, as in the 
Third Reich, it finds the very essence 
of the Christian Gospel itself under at- 
tack. 

Another aspect of tolerance is to be 
found—and here reference is made to 
the discussion by Rabbi Geis of Karls- 
ruhe who was present—in the Jewish 
concept of the Noachites who, obedient 
to the seven commandments, are thought 
of as true venerators of God. From the 
time of Maimonides on, Christians and 
Muslims have been included in this 
category, so that Judaism has not had 
to claim to be “the only saving church.” 
Such a position permits one fully to ap- 
preciate other faiths on their own terms. 
But again Jasper asks whether, for a 
Christian, this does not open the way 
for a “double assurance-of-truths?” 

Judaism's existence as a “threatened 
minority,” says the author, undoubtedly 
colors its attitude toward tolerance. As 
“object of History” it is powerless to 
determine whether or not it will be “‘tol- 
erated.” This, continues Jasper, ought 
to give us some understanding of the 
sorrow the Jews of Germany must feel 
as they encounter the “intentional si- 
lence”, or the “injustifiable forgetful- 
ness” about the events of 1933-1945. Al- 
though there have been notable excep- 
tions to this conspiracy of silence, one 
must recognize that an examination of 
the connection between Synagogue and 
Church can only be the source of a deep 
sense of shame to the leaders of the 
Church. “It is not only the Mission to 
the Jews that is an offense to Judaism, 
it is the Church itself, which has for 
2000 years dealt with the Jews in an un- 
Christian fashion.” How are such tragic 
events to be avoided? To this question 
the conference addressed itself and 
sought for answers. Jasper reports that 
this was a burning issue for the younger 
members of the conference, particularly 
the students who recognized that after 
8 to 12 years of indoctrination under 
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Hitler they required and were seeking 
for a new perspective from which to 
view the Jews. But their concern too 
was with those who had been educated 
under Hitler and were no longer within 
the educational program. One student 
said: “Of what value is it to me that 
my father says, ‘I acted in this fashion’?” 
During the decisive years of the Third 
Reich it was the Christian’s duty to wit- 
ness practically to what it meant to be 
a Christian, but they did not hold firm. 
Will we (the next generation) stand 
fast?” All of which led up to the recog- 
nition that the greatest danger for the 
Church is its acceptance of any ideol- 
ogy, particularly any political ideology, 
as its own. (See the editorial in the neo- 
fundamentalist journal Christianity To- 
day, Dec. 24, 1956, “Capitalism is bib- 
lical; it is particularly Protestant and 
Calvinist.”) 

The article concludes with a prects 
of the remarks of Bishop Meyer of Lii- 
beck concerning the Christian ground 
of tolerance and the statement of Rabbi 
Holzer of Dortmund expounding the 
Jewish ground. Both were theological 
rather than sociological and sought for 
a basis of tolerance in the deepest reli- 
gious insights of the two groups. Jasper, 
in a final paragraph suggests: “It would 
certainly seem that the word tolerance 
according to its original Latin meaning 
“to bear something” is negative, but 
Jews and Christians have provided it 
with a more positive sense: the desire 
to love. To reduce this religious con- 
viction to “common humanity” would at 
the same time mean its secularization.” 

The following issue (No. 3, Sept. 
1956) has an article by the same author 
entitled “A Study of the Meaning of 
the State of Israel: More Particularly an 
Analysis of Scholom Ben Chorin’s Book 
‘Jonah’s Answer.” (Versuch einer Sinn- 
deutung des Staates Israelg Jasper be- 
gins with Wilhelm Vischer’s question 
propounded in his book Der neue Staat 
Israel und des Wille Gottes: Is the State 
of Israel a sign that God is making His 
policy (Polittk) manifest in the world?” 
The answer to this, says the author, may 
be, the Land of Israel is still the Prom- 


ised Land and is thus playing a parti- 
cular role in the unfolding of the King- 
dom of God or “the Land is no longer 
the old ‘Promised Land,’ the ‘Holy 
Land’ since the coming of Christ.” 

Part I of the article deals with “What 
meaning does the State of Israel have 
for the Jews?” The author examines the 
“ancient longing for Zion and Martin 
Buber’s ideas” which he sees, even in 
their differences, as essentially theologi- 
cal. Israel and the Land are bound to- 
gether by the divine will. He compares 
this with “national” Zionism insofar as 
the religious impulse is absent and won- 
ders whether Zionism is not “a new at- 
tempt on the part of the Jewish people 
to understand itself solely in a national 
sense as a rebuff to the theory of assimi- 
lation which wished to understand the 
Jewish people only as a “church,” It is 
this secularized concept of Judaism 
which propounds the question, the an- 
swer to which Ben Chorin offers. (See 
Herberg’s enthusiastic review in the Fall 
1956 issue of JUDAISM.) 

Part II raises “critical considerations 
from the Christian point of view.” Is 
Zionism nothing more than a secular- 
ized form of messianism, made necessary 
by the fact that Jews are no longer at 
home in their tradition? The author 
suggests that Zionism’s loss of the con- 
scious religious impulse constitutes a 
kind of inner assimilation so that there 
is danger that it will become ‘the most 
grandiose apostacy from Judaism.’ “We 
can only hope that the ‘merely-national’ 
solution of the State of Israel will be re- 
versed and through the religious im- 
pulse the ‘anti-prophetic goal’ will be 
replaced by the ‘prophetic stance’.” 

Jasper deals with the “puzzling unity 
of peoplehood and faith “emphasized by 
Ben Chorin who refuses to see any con- 
flict between church and state. Jasper 
raises the question as it involves con- 
verts to Christianity. In the State of 
Israel baptism is, in Ben Chorin’s words 
“the exit permit from the Jewish com- 
munity.” Yet, asks Jasper, what of the 
converts who wish to be part of the na- 
tional life of the community? (To this, 
see the article on “Freedom in Israel” 
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in the De. 24 issue of Christianity To- 
day.) Does not the existence of the State 
of Israel involve the eradication of the 
bond between people and faith? Must 
not the State of Israel recognize the 
existence of “Jewish citizens of Christian 
faith” (Jiidische Staatsburger Christli- 
chen Glaubens) ? 

Part III is entitled “Reflections on 
the Promise of the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments.” It is 
concerned with the Church's under- 
standing of Israel, for Judaism and 
Christianity are, from the author's point 
of view, intimately bound together. 
What is here involved is the reading of 
the Hebrew Bible in terms of the 
Greek Scripture, that is, in terms of the 
Christian faith, in order to discover 
what the meaning of the State of Israel 
is. (See Jocz’ article discussed above for 
the theory behind this approach.) From 
Jasper’s point of view there is no real 
fulfillment of the “promise” in the State 
of Israel, for the fulfilment is ultimately 
in Jesus Christ. Thus the rebuilding of 
the State has no theological depth for 
Jasper and the fulfilment of God's prom- 
ise concerning Israel lies in the future. 

It is interesting to note that this — 
of view is not anti-Israel politically, it 
merely refuses to see any divine implica- 
tions in the existence of State. There 
are others among continental theologi- 
ans who view, the matter otherwise. On 
the American scene where, as 1 pointed 
out in the Fall 1956 issue of this jour- 
_nal, all theological implications are sed- 
ulously avoided, the Church is free to 
maneuver “politically”, hence the al- 
most unanimous anti-Israel Church 
press reported in the January issue of 
the IJnterreligious Newsletter (Vol. 3, 
No. 1). 

An article of particular interest in 
this same issue is Franz v. Hammer- 
stein’s “Mission to the Jews in the USA” 
(Judenmission in den USA), which 
states in its opening paragraph, “North 
America... is the largest mission field 
for the evangelization of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” The author describes and com- 
ments upon the various missionary 
movements at work in this area today; 


those based in individual denomina- 
tions, particularly the Lutheran and 
Presbyterian Churches, and the inde- 

ndent missions such as “The Ameri- 
can Board of Missions to the Jews,” etc. 
It is not, however, these rather well 
known details that are of significance 
in the brief article, but the author's es- 
timate of the “situation of Judaism.” 
He makes it in terms of his own experi- 
ence in Perth Amboy, N.J. “Soon after 
our arrival (from Germany), | was in- 
vited to speak to a group of young peo- 
ple at the YMHA. Not only did they 
not question me about the destruction 
of the Jews and hatred of the Jews— 
something I could have understood—but 
they appeared to know absolutely noth- 
ing about the matter. They were imter- 
ested in present day Germany and its 
problems. I encountered this inexplica- 
ble ignorance of and lack of interest in 
recent Jewish history quite frequently. 
This made conversation between Jew 
and Christian less tense but also less 
fruitful.” 

V. Hammerstein refers to the article 
by Will Herberg “Religious Trends in 
American Jewry” (JUDAISM, Summer 
1954) which deals with the “third gen- 
eration” and its return to Judaism and 
suggests that it is to this group the mis- 
sion ought to devote itself. He holds 
that “these Jews seeking a faith can 
find answers to their questions neither 
in Orthodoxy nor Reform. The former 
answers in ancient forms which require 
long study in order to be understood; 
the other is so liberal and humanist 
that its answers may be read in almost 
any daily paper.’ ’ The third alternative 
which he calls “protestant Judaism” rep- 
resented by Herberg and Buber, he 
gladly reports (for apparently he sees 
it as a real challenge) is weak, so that 
the “field is open for the Protestant 
Church.” There is, he concludes, a via- 
ble strategy for the Mission to the Jews 
in the USA, and a growing acceptance 
on the part of many Christians of their 
duty and obligation to approach the 
Jews. 

The last issue of 1956 (No. 4) con- 
tains an article of more than 50 pages 
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by Kurt Schubert of Vienna dealing 
with “Judaism's Understanding of Itself 
in Rabbinic Theology” (Das Selbstver- 
stindmis des Judentums in der rabbint- 
schen Theologie). It is, in the author's 
words, “not a critical examination of 
the theme, but only a collection of typi- 
cal expressions of widely scattered mate- 
rial.”” He explains his procedure quite 
clearly and indicates that in addition 
to rabbinic sources only that apocryphal 
and Qumran material is used which is 
in consonance with the rabbinic sources. 
(This is a reversal of the more usual 
habit of some European scholars who 
used apocryphal materials as their pri- 
mary source since they could not handle 
the rabbinic documents.) He sums up 
his organization of the theme in this 
fashion: When one considers Jewish self- 
understanding, he must first deal with 
the concept of chosen-ness (Erwdhlung- 
sbegriff). Connected with this is Juda- 
ism’s Conceptions of God and of Man 
joined together in the concept of the 
Covenant. One ought as well briefly 


deal with Jewish self-understanding as 
it encountered the Church; and finally, 
face up to the present state of Jewish 
self-understanding.” 

The largest part of the paper deals 
with “Covenant and Chosen-ness” and 
is divided into five sub-sections: 1) The 
origin and content of the consciousness 
of being chosen; 2) the Covenant and 
its significance; 3) those included in the 
Covenant; 4) the sign of the Covenant; 
5) the Covenant and the Jewish sense 
of mission. The second and third sec- 
tions deal respectively with “Judaism 
and the Church” and “Jewish self-un- 
derstanding today.” The latter contains 
a very interesting analysis of the thought 
of Moses Hess. 

Schubert has brought together an in- 
teresting and valuable collection of ma- 
terial. All of it is familiar but it is good 
to have it in one place. An English 
translation would provide a more than 
satisfactory contribution to Jewish and 
general education. 
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Where Judaism Differed by Abba Hil- 
lel Silver, MacMillan & Co., New York, 
N.Y., 1956, pp. 318. 


In the early summer of 1956 a mild 
flurry was created in the Jewish world. 
Two Israeli scholars reported that they 
had studied the finger prints of some 
4,000 Jews of various origins and had 
found them to be genetically related— 
of one basic pattern. As might perhaps 
have been expected, there were some 
protesting replies, especially in Amer- 
ica. Here it was asserted that the finger 
print theory is totally unscientific and 
that it could not be proved that the 
Jews are in this wise linked to each 
other. 

The matter was not settled definitive- 
ly, and may never be. Yet one fact does 
persist: Jews have managed not only to 
remain, but to remain apart, distin- 
guishable, different. Arnold ‘Toynbee 
(who has already been shown very ade- 
quately to be a man of considerable 
lack of knowledge, or of prejudice or, 
of both) notwithstanding, scholars, his- 
torians and theologians have been im- 
pressed by the historicity of Jewish sur- 
vival. The finger print theory may not 
be valid, but Judaism’s past and con- 
tinuing imprint on civilization is real, 
incontrovertible, and, for some, quite 
explicable. 

According to Abba Hillel Silver, for 
example, this survival and imprint are 
both to be explained by Judaism’s uni- 
que teachings. For him the key to Juda- 
ism lies in “the particular idea of a 
universalistic faith in the stewardship of 
a consecrated people.” He finds “no in- 
consistency between the universalism 
and separatism in this underlying motif 
which has kept Judaism basically the 
same today as through the ages.” 

Three great critical eras in Judaism's 
history, Silver recalls, were the testing 


ground of this key idea and during none 
of these climactic ages was it found 
wanting. The first of these three periods 
was the days of Moses and thereafter 
when pagan baal worship was the great 
threat to Judaism. The second was the 
peril Hellenism represented to the sur- 
vival of Judaism. And the last was Chris- 
tianity’s emergence which might have 
overwhelmed Judaism, but did not. In 
all these crises, “Judaism was not en- 
gulfed, but resolved instead to go its 
own way. 

Rabbi Silver then begins a vivid and 
eloquent description of the many ways 
in which Judaism had differed from all 
the other faiths, and, logically, God is 
his first subject. No true monotheism 
existed before Judaism and none for 
long centuries alter it came into being, 
he reminds us, and no concept of mono- 
theism was as pure of genealogies of 
the gods and battles of the gods; of poly- 
theistic elements; of the sex motif with 
its orgies and primitive cults; or of 
witchcraft. On the other hand, no con- 
cept of God like Judaism’s stressed the 
need for good treatment of the poor and 
the laborer, of the oppressed and down- 
trodden. “For the sake of pioneering in 
universalizing their faith,” Dr. Silver 
comments, “pure and intact, free from 
heathen admixture, the Jews persisted 
in their separateness, resolved to stand 
alone.” 

Of the three critical eras Judaism faced 
and survived, that of Christianity’s rise 
is still, of course, an ongoing matter and 
will interest the reader in Silver's analy- 
sis of that confrontation. The Jews re- 
jected four concepts of the new faith, 
Silver recalls: the messianic role of Je- 
sus; Paul's attack on the law; Paul's gos- 
pel of redemption for all our sins 
through the atoning death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus; and the doctrine of God 
incarnate in man. 
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Speaking of Judaism’s daughter reli- 
gion, the author writes with a poetic 
quality that typifies the entire volume, “A 
mighty stream of influence flowed out 
of Judaism at the beginning of the com- 
mon era, dividing from it, watering 
many lands and cultures. But the river 
which is Judaism, replenished by the 
ageless springs of its own inspiration, 
continued to follow its own course to 
its appointed destiny known only to 
God.” 

At this point Dr. Silver becomes more 
specific in his portrayal of the differ- 
ences that have characterized Judaism 
in its avoidance of unrealistic extremes, 
instead of singling out either justice or 
mercy as a dominant ideal, it sought to 
harmonize the two. Instead of stressing 
the virtues of the individual or society, 
it stressed both. Rather than making 
faith or knowledge its goal, Judaism 
made of them a two-fold objective. It 
was not law or lore that became its es- 
sential literary and spiritual heritage, 
but both. 

Peace was ever Judaism’s hope; but 
it was never permitted to become a fatu- 
ous pacifism. The messiznic ideal sus- 
tained the spirit of Judaism, but it nev- 
er centered itself about any specific mes- 
siah. And asceticism was shunned. “Vir- 
tue,” writes Silver, “is not the middle 
course between opposing views, but the 
determined ascent along gradual levels 
of self improvement.” 

Faith in the possibility of human 
progress, not found in other religions, 
was Judaism’s underlying conviction. 
Study and contemplation, important as 
they are, were not regarded as ends in 
themselves but as roads to the service 
of mankind for such purposes as the 
elimination of war, the establishment of 
international cooperation, the eradica- 
tion of poverty and the securing of the 
rights of the individual. Again, Juda- 
ism knows of no original sin, nor of 
salvation, nor of the concept that life 
is evil, as does Christianity. 

A concluding chapter reassures the 
reader that the vital and historic differ- 
ences do not deny the underlying unity 


which binds all men and faiths to- 
gether. 

Here, then, is a lucid and forthright 
rendition of the author's theme. He has 
fulfilled his purpose well. One might 
wish to look more closely at a detail 
here and there for added interpretation. 
Thus: did Judaism really reconcile satis- 
factorily and completely the needs of 
society and the individual: There is a 
strong feeling on the part of some that 
the final effect in Judaism was a glossing 
over of the needs of the individual, just 
as Christianity has tended to neglect the 
needs of society, and that there is room 
in both for a restoration of some bal- 
ance. Or: if Judaism has insisted that 
man has freedom of will (not all Jew- 
ish sages have been ready to say so 
without serious qualification), may it 
not be more helpful not only for the 
sake of realism, but also for the sake 
of our moral will, if we recognized the 
shackles that sometimes bind it and that 
call for old as well as new insights to 
help release it for the choices we would 
have it make. 

But these are relatively minor prob- 
lems in the face of the over-riding theme 
—the uniqueness of Judaism’s teachings. 
The question is not to what degree the 
book is correct for it is overwhelmingly 
incontrovertible, but how the modern 
Jew will live with it. Despite, for ex- 
ample, the book’s concluding chapter, 
“Where Judaism Differed” might be in- 
terpreted as not giving too much encour- 
agement to that which so many Ameri- 
can Jews have come to look upon with 
comiorting acceptance as the “Judaco- 
Christian” heritage. It does not matter 
that some few have begun more recently 
to question the felicity and accuracy of 
the phrase; it would still seem to be a 
concept that gives great numbers of 
Jews what they crave, namely, a sense 
of belonging to America by spiritual as 
well as political consent. 

In that term of reference, the fine line 
of distinction between appreciating the 
unique teachings of Judaism and the 
inclination to harbor an offensive sense 
of superiority tends to trouble some of 
our people. Instinctively, perhaps, they 
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have sensed that which Ernest Jones, 
Sigmund Freud’s biographer, once wrote 
about the “Jewish Problem.” “There is 
much reason for thinking,” Jones said, 
“that the non-assimilation of the Jews 
is found in the peculiarly exclusive na- 
ture of their own religious beliefs.” 
“However,” he continued, “moral teach- 
ers are often feared or respected, but 
seldom loved or even liked.” And there 
is little evidence that the American 
Jew cares only for respect. Human that 
he is, he wishes and needs to be liked. 
Indeed, one wonders whether being 
liked may not even be a condition for 
being respected. 

In any event, it is to Silver’s closing 
words that we may again turn for help 
For the resolution of the dilemma can 
only lie in making these unique teach- 
ings of Judaism our genuine inner 
strength rather than a mask for feelings 
of inferiority. The latter may be strid- 
ent tribalism; the former is a quiet and 
purposeful dedication. 

Such quiet and purposeful dedication, 
it is to be hoped, will be the product 
of the coalescence of the ingredients Sil- 
ver alludes to: the recognition that “it 
is not argued that... in all matters in 
which Judaism differed from other sys- 
tems of religious belief it was superior 
to them;” the awareness that “no reli- 
gious body has warrant for compla- 
cency... for none has fulfilled its prom- 
ise and its mission in the world;” and 
the understanding that “there are great 
areas of common interests in which all 
religions can cooperate in mutual help- 
fulness and respect.” 

JosepH R. Narot 
Miami, Florida 


The Sane Society by Erich Fromm, 
Rinehart & Co., New York, N. Y., 1955, 
pp. 370. 


Our perceptive psychologist, the pos- 
sessor of an acute cultural awareness, 
exhorts us to subjugate Gynthian self- 
alienation (p. 143) to Delphian self- 
realization, (p. 168). “The whole life 
of the individual is nothing but the 
process of giving birth to himself; 
deed, we should be fully born, when 


we die—although it is the tragic fate 
of most individuals to die before they 
are born... The alienation and auto- 
matization lead to an ever-increasing 
insanity. Life has no meaning, there is 
no joy, no faith, no reality. Everybody 
is ‘happy’—except that he does not feel, 
does not reason, does not love... Rea- 
son, man’s blessing, is also his curse... 
Estranged man, being afraid of newly 
won freedom surrenders to the overt au- 
thority of democracy... Neither belief, 
nor disbelief, cause any sleepless nights, 
nor any serious concern. In fact, wheth- 
er a man in our culture believes in God 
or not makes hardly any difference, ei- 
ther from a psychological or from a 
truly religious standpoint. In both in- 
stances, he does not care—either about 
God or about the answer to the prob- 
lem of his existence. God has been trans- 
formed into a remote General Director 
of the Universe, Inc.; you know that He 
is there, He runs the show, (although 
it probably would run without Him 
too), you never see Him, but you ac- 
knowledge His “sep while you are 
‘doing your part’... Not God but man 
is dead”. 

The “managerially manipulated and 
alienated personality” pursues shallow, 
fanciful, and artificial ends. We acquire 
to have, not to use; the love of ex- 
change has replaced the love of posses- 
sion; the marketing orientation over- 
grows the productive orientation; we 
“eat” a phantasy of food and have lost 
contact with the real thing we eat (we 
do not know how bread is made); we 
drink labels; we have opinions and prej- 
udices but no convictions, likes and dis- 
likes but no will, fairness but no right- 
eousness. Push-botton power and elec- 
tric brain uproot and weaken the “con- 
sumption-hungry” human puppet. It 
does not appear surprising that the in- 
dividual, expelled from his guileless 
paradise, alienated from nature and his 
fellow-man, and reduced to a _ person- 
ality package whose body, mind and 
soul are his capital, should ask, “Is life 
worth living?” 

“Managerial societies make machines 
act like men and produce men, who act 
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like machines” (p. 360). Fromm, how- 
ever, does not allow his courage to aban- 
don him. “All facts are not strong 
enough to destroy faith in man’s reason, 
good will and sanity”, (p. 363). And 
he outlines a beautiful ideal: “Mental 
health is characterized by the ability to 
love and to create, by the emergence 
from the incestuous ties to family (clan) 
and nature (soil), by a sense of iden- 
tity based on one’s experience of self as 
the subject and agent of one’s pow- 
ers, by the grasp of the reality inside 
and outside of ourselves, that is, by the 
development of objectivity and reason. 
The aim of life is to live it intensely, 
to be fully born, to be fully awake. To 
emerge from the ideas of infantile gran- 
diosity into the conviction of one’s real, 
though limited strength; to be able to 
accept the paradox that every one of 
us is the most important thing there is 
in the universe—and at the same time, 
not more important than a fly or a 
blade of grass. To be able to love life, 
and yet to accept death without terror; 
to tolerate uncertainty—and yet to have 
faith in our thought and feeling. To be 
able to be alone, and at the same time, 
one with the loved person, with all that 
is alive’, (pp. 69, 203, 275). The per- 
son of “full maturity” (p. 14) mobil- 
izes Relatedness vs. Narcissism, Creative- 
ness vs. Destructiveness, Brotherliness 
vs. Incest, Individuality vs. Herd Con- 
formity, Reason vs. Irrationality. 
These contentions, which reflect such 
a deep concern with our civilization, 
will be supported by everyone without 
reservation. The social diagnosis, how- 
ever, has always been arrived at more 
easily than the cure. Fromm’s sugges- 
tions for improvement in economic pol- 
icy, for the recovery of the mechanistic, 
dehumanized ‘big-city dweller’ appear 
less convincing: ‘““We must retain the in- 
dustrial method. But we must decentral- 
ize work and state, and permit central- 
ization only to an optimal point which 
is ncessary, because of the requirements 
of industry. In the economic sphere, we 
need co-management of all who. work 
in an enterprise. In the political sphere, 
return to the town meetings”, (p. 360). 


All these finely disposed projects for the 
future are, however, “practically speak- 
ing” illusory, even if Fromm _ himself 
protests, (p. 336): ““This may sound like 
a fantastic, romantic dream”, (pp. 320, 
286). We cannot turn back the wheel 
of history, if we, as Fromm, are desirous 
of benefiting from the advantage of our 
current contrivances. If we must retain 
our progressive industrial method, then 
we cannot consider primitive decentral- 
ization. Large scale production requires 
a definite centralization in order to at- 
tain the optimal point. The argument 
that modern industrial work is by its 
very nature mechanical, uninteresting 
and alienated is valid. 

Co-management is out of the ques- 
tion, if the formidable division of labor 
requires managerial control by special- 
ists. And the possibility of a return to 
the civic community, in its present-day 
proportion, is impossible, in considera- 
tion of our density of population. The 
“communities of work”, which Fromm 
proposes, are from the standpoint of the 
“human situation” not much better 
than the “Park Forest Project’, which 
he rejects. Until it finally reaches the 
“helm of state”, the opposition learns by 
experience that it cannot act differently 
than the censured government. 

Our author is of the opinion: “It is 
quite beyond doubt that the problems 
of social transformation are not as dif- 
ficult to solve as the technical problems 
our chemists and physicists have solved”, 
(p. 282). Fromm, himself, is convinced 
of the opposite: “We have the know- 
how, but we do not have the know-why, 
nor the know-what-for’, (p. 172). A 
psychologist will most certainly admit 
that no technical problem can cope with 
the enormous difficulty involved in mak- 
ing man happy. 

In sum: “Man today is confronted 
with the most fundamental choice; not 
that between Capitalism or Commu- 
nism, but that between robotism (of 
both the capitalist and the communist 





1 Whether the Russian people are truly “well 
fed, well clad” (p. 359) is highly questionable. 
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variety) , or Humanistic Communitarian 
Socialism,? (p. 363). 

We are not confronted by a choice be- 
tween robotism and creative humanism, 
but by the inevitable problem of find- 
ing the synthesis of these principles. We 
cannot renounce the productivity of the 
mechanical, soul-killing assembly line. 
Nor can we abandon the human soul. 
These opposing conditions of “material 
wealth” and “mental health” must, 
therefore, be made compatible and re- 
conciled. This new and most complex 
paradox is now added to the many we 
must accept. 

Towards the creation of such an 
equilibrium, a spiritual counterpoise 
against the devastating effects of tech- 
nology, only one solution appears to be 
valid: Education—an intellectual and 
not an economic task. To impress on 
people the guiding ideals and norms of 
our civilization is the surest path to 
emancipation from (self) alienation, to 
the cultivation of a sane society, as our 
perceptive writer conceives it in this 
and his earlier works. There is a striking 
resemblance, in thought and terminolo- 
gy, between Fromm’s book and Daniel 
Bell’s essay “A Parable of Alienation”, 
also published in 1955 (H. U. Ribalov, 
Midcentury, Beechhurst Press, New 
York, pp. 133-151). 

“It cannot be doubted that we are 
more in need of a human renaissance 
than we are in need of airplanes and 
television”, (p. 282). Our spiritual re- 
brith can only be brought about by our 
spiritual efforts. Courage, tolerance, sell- 
awareness, conscience, objectivity, re- 
sponsibility, imagination, initiative, “ f 
ability of enjoying and suffering, reli- 
gion—all these must be firmly implanted 
within us to enable us to meet our new 
situation. The miracle cure for “dissatis- 
faction and apathy”: A deep-rooted be- 
lief in God. 


Morris STOCKHAMMER 
New York, N.Y. 





2 Communism and Socialism strive to attain 
the same end by different means; they should, 
therefore, in the last analysis, not be subjected 
to an antithesis. 


Torah Umitzvot B’zman Hazeh (Torah 
and Mitzvot To-day), by Isaiah Lebow- 
od Masadah, Tel Aviv, Israel, 1956, pp. 


This is a bold and challenging vol- 
ume by a devout Jew, on religion in Is- 
rael, in general, and more specifically 
on the failure of the rabbinate in Israel. 
The rabbinate is criticized because it 
refuses to apply the Halakhah to con- 
temporary Jewish life in a Jewish State, 
where all the functions of the govern- 
ment depend upon Jews for fulfillment 
and execution. To pray, to observe the 
dietary laws, to keep the Sabbath, are su- 
premely important. But, equally so are 
the duties imposed by the Jewish State. 
The Halakhah, compiled and codified 
in an age and environment when Jews 
lived under non-Jewish rule, in the 
proximity of Gentiles, simply does not 
provide for this happy and unantici- 
pated event. The rabbinate, though pos- 
sessing the authority to make the Hala- 
khah relevant to unprecedented situa- 
tions, simply refuses to do so. 

In a Jewish State, dependence on 
non-Jews for the the performance of es- 
sential tasks on Sabbath and Festivals is 
impractical and dangerous. The author 
is righteously indignant that the substi- 
tute for the Shabbos Goy has become the 
non-observant or non-religious Jew—the 
Chafshi, as distinguished trom the Dati. 
Those functions of society and govern- 
ment which cannot be suspended on the 
Sabbath are performed, not by a Gen- 
tile, but by a non-religious Jew which 
arrangement, far from fulfilling the To- 
rah, constitutes its perversion and public 
desecration. 

This fantastic attitude on the part of 
the rabbinate and the religious commu- 
nity has transformed the latter into a 
clerical pressure group, which uses pol- 
itical power to gain for its members priv- 
ilege and preferential status. Not the 
practice of the Jewish religion in the 
land is the aim of the religious blocs, 
but personal exemption from perform- 
ing social and governmental duties at 
certain times. Instead of opposing the 
rampant secularism in the land, the rel- 
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igious parties are rather satisfied with 
it. It enables them to be “religious” with- 
out sacrificing pleasure or comfort. A 
few telling illustrations, instanced by 
the author, may be cited. 

The religious and non-religious use 
electric current on the Sabbath, but the 
former insist that only the non-religious 
spend the Sabbath in the power-houses 
—for their benefit. Logically, the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath and the need for its 
observance, throughout the land, should 
cause them to advocate the suspension 
of all electricity on the day. Further- 
more, they should refuse to use it at 
home, since it is available only through 
the Sabbath violation of other Jews. 
What they demand, indeed, is freedom 
for themselves to observe the Sabbath 
even though other Jews are compelled 
to profane the day in the interest of the 
entire community. 

Should police supervision and protec- 
tion be suspended for the duration of 
the Sabbath? While not agreeing to 
this, the religious groups nevertheless 
insist that this necessary service be per- 
formed by the non-religious. When ask- 
ed by an observant Jewish policeman 
how to fulfill his duties on the Sabbath, 
none other than the Tel Aviv Chief 
Rabbi replied that “A religious Jew 
should observe the Sabbath—and let 
David Ben-Gurion worry about the af- 
fairs of the State.” 

The holiness of the land of Palestine 
is axiomatic. Yet, to comply in theory 
with the Biblical provision of Shemitah, 
the entire land was sold to a non-Jew— 
a “fictional” sale, a procedure which 
added no lustre to Torahitic law. Since 
the sale enabled only two hundred Jews 
to obey a Biblical law, while 100,000 
others violated it, must not the rabbi- 
nate discover a more adequate and hon- 
orable procedure? If the Torah is to be 
the law of the land, then the Halakhah 
should provide for life in an agricul- 
tural and industrial economy. 

“The Religious Bloc against the Jew- 
ish Religion”, is truly a melancholy 
chapter. It details instance after instance 
where the religious leaders and their fol- 


lowers refused to participate first, in the 
strugg|* for the establishment of the 
State, and then in its defense after es- 
tablishment. Under the British manda- 
tory power, the rabbinate stubbornly re- 
fused to advise the religious youth in 
the Haganah in the matter of Sabbath 
observances. Some even suggested that 
fighting be left to the non-religious 
youth! Furthermore, the Yeshivoth, with 
the notable exception of one or two, 
prohibited their students from joining 
the Haganah, etc., on the ground of 
Bitul Torah and possible Sabbath viola- 
tions. Those who defied the edict were 
promptly expelled. In the face of this 
attitude, the Haganah was beseeched by 
the Yeshivoth leaders for protection 
during the height of the fighting. 

The hypocricy of the religious groups 
was shockingly demonstrated by the 
problem of the conscription of women. 
When first introduced, the four religious 
parties in the Knesset voted affirmatively 
for this unhappy but necessary measure. 
One condition was attached by the reli- 
gious parties—namely, that religious 
girls should be exempt. For four years, 
this arrangement proved acceptable to 
all, including the rabbinate. When it 
was discovered that twenty-five percent 
of all the women of military age claimed 
and received exemption, public resent- 
ment and protests affected the entire 
community, which became enraged at 
the favoritism. This led to the can- 
cellation of the privileged status of 
the religious girls, who were now re- 
quired to spend two years not in the 
army, but in social service.. The reli- 
gious bloc suddenly “discovered” that 
conscription of women violated the To- 
rah. It was, they averred the road to 
prostitution, to immorality, an offense 
to decency and modesty. Either the reli- 
gious people always believed conscrip- 
tion of women to be the road to sexual 
promiscuity, but remained silent be- 
cause their daughters were exempt—or 
else they never saw anything immoral 
in the act but simply demanded privil- 
eged status. 

While the members of the Neturei 
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Karta are widely regarded with con- 
tempt, their attitude towards the State 
is logical and consistent, which is not 
true of the religious parties. Believing 
that the very existent of the State is a 
denial of Divine purpose, and insisting 
on following the Halakhah in every de- 
tail, which requires the existence of non- 
Jewish rulers and the presence and serv- 
ices of non-Jews or “sinful” Jews, they 
reject .ande repudiate the Jewish State 
utterly and completely. In accepting the 
State, in rejoicing in it, while at the 
same time, refusing responsibility for its 
functioning, the religious parties bring 
dishonor to the Torah. 

In the final analysis, what the author 
argues, and with religious fervor, is for 
a Chidush ha’Halakhah, for a “renewal 
of the Halakhah”, a need felt since Jew- 
ish emancipation. The tragedy of Juda- 
ism has been that Jewish religious law 
has become “frozen”, that it did not 
evolve or grow to meet new conditions 
and new times, as did the older tradi- 
tional Halakhah. Examples of the “re- 
newed Halakhah”, suggested by the au- 
thor, is the suspension of the obligation 
of “Talmud Torah” as it applies to 
young men from eighteen to twenty and 
a half, who must perform their military 
services for the State; the sanctioning of 
autopsy and dissection, which alone 
make modern medicine possible, etc. 

Though the author ignores the theor- 
etical foundation of this “renewal”, the 
very suggestion is noteworthy, and indi- 
cative of the grave religious crisis which 
Judaism faces in Israel. Here, in Amer- 
ica, where varying disregard of the Hala- 
khah characterizes all groups, all seg- 
ments of Jewish religious life would 
welcome such an undertaking, including 
Reform Judaism, which is today grop- 
ing for a new Shulchan Arukh. 

The author has charged the Israeli 
rabbinate with a great and heavy task. 
It should proceed to discharge it for the 
sake of the Torah and the Jewish peo- 


ple. 


THEODORE N. LEwis 
New York, N.Y. 


Dorenu Mul Sheelot Hanetsach (Our 
Generation Faces The Eternal Ques- 
tions) by Aron Barth, The Religious 
Section of the Youth and Hechalutz De- 
partment, Jerusalem, Israel, 1955, 218 
PP- 


A banker-writer is a rarity. But a bank- 
er-theologian is even more unusual. 
Therefore this book by Dr. Aron Barth 
is worthy of some comment. Aron Barth 
is a banker. In fact, he is the general 
manager of the Bank Leumi Luiyisrael, 
the national bank of Israel. His signa- 
ture appears on every piece of paper cur- 
rency in Israel. And Aron Barth is also 
a religious thinker of distinction. His 
two books, The Commandments, Their 
Aims and Purpose, and Our Generation 
Faces Eternal Problems, have been ex- 
tensively used in Israel and they have 
been translated into Dutch, French, Ita- 
lian, Spanish, German, and now Eng- 
lish. They are used as primers and dis- 
cussion guides for study groups and 
clubs in the religion section of the Yi- 
shuv. 

Dr. Barth represents the continuation 
of a certain tradition in modern Jewish 
thought. He is the son of Jacob Barth, 
the direct descendant of Azriel Hilde- 
sheimer, and the disciple of David Hoff- 
man, three of the leaders of German Or- 
thodoxy. These men carried the burden 
of defending the fundamentals of Jew- 
ish faith against the attacks of biblical 
criticism and scientific thought in the 
nineteenth century. They were amon 
the first to master the methods of bibli- 
cal criticism in order to meet its attacks 
on the tradition. Dr. Barth writes in 
a style reminiscent of theirs, particular- 
ly in his treatment of the Bible. His 
book is therefore a contribution of Ger- 
man Jewry to the religious life and 
thought of Israel. 

The book makes no pretensions to 
profundity or originality.. It is simply 
a resume of the talks on religion which 
the author has had with his own chil- 
dren and others of their age. It is in- 
tended to explain a tradition rather 
than to invent one and so it should be 
evaluated as apolegetica rather than as 
religious philosophy. As such, it is a 
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clean, well organized, and reasoned de- 
fense of Jewish faith. 

And yet the book must be criticized 
for one serious defect. Despite its title, 
there is very little of “our generation” 
reflected in its pages. There are the 
traditional topics of any standard work 
on Jewish faith: creation, revelation, 
prophecy, the messianic era, good and 
evil, and the rest. But there is very little 
reflection of the universe of discourse in 
which modern man moves and finds his 
being. There is no indication that the 
author has in any way been affected by 
the challenges of modern thought or by 
the crises of modern life. Nowhere is 
there any sign that the strictures against 
religion that come from Freud or the 
objections to religion associated with 
Marx have made any impression on him 
or caused him any unrest. The religious 
search of the Existentialists, the points 
of view of the Conservative and Reform 
Jews, the special problems of the twen- 
tieth century Jew, the intellectual and 
social challenges of secularism, and all 
the other isms of the modern age have 
no echo in this book. Particularly un- 
fortunate in view of the author’s stature 
as an economist is the absence of any 
serious study of the relationship of eco- 
nomics to religion. Instead, what we have 
is a collection of recommendations for 
religion from certain natural scientists 
and then a standard defense of tradi- 
tional Jewish faith. There is no drama, 
no tension, and no sense of symbiosis 
between two ways of thinking. 

The book has its place. It will serve 
to bolster the faith of the already con- 
vinced.. It will supply a summary of 
the main principles of Judaism for the 
seeker of system. But what is much more 
urgently needed is a book that will set 
Jewish faith in a much broader perspec- 
tive, that will make explicit the unique 
contribution of Judaism to the complex 
problems of our time, and that will an- 
swer the spiritual, the social, and the 
intellectual challenges to Jewish faith 
in their own terms. For this type of 
Torah to come forth from Zion, we must 
still wait. 


Jack RIEMER 


Hillel the Elder: The Emergence of 
Classical Judaism, by Nahum N. Glat- 
zer, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations, 
New York, N.Y., 1956, pp. 100. 


Hillel the Elder’s position in the his- 
tory of Judaism is pivotal. He is at once 
the exemplar par excelience of Jewish 
saintliness and the founder, if not the 
inventor, of the method of hermenutics 
which gave rise to the Talmud. On the 
first score, he exhibits a syndrome of 
virtues—humility, patience, aversion to 
violence, love of man, indifference to 
worldly goods, a disinterested pursuit of 
Torah study and love of God—that be- 
came the touchstone of Hasiduth. Any 
typology of Jewish saintliness begins 
with Hillel. On the second score, the 
coming of Hillel to Palestine and his 
subsequent activities in the exposition 
of the Oral Law are recognized as a 
turning point in the latter’s develop- 
ment. These two—his personal charac- 
ter and the direction he gave to the 
early growth of Jewish law—stand in an 
interrelationship that has long intrigued 
Jewish scholars. 

Professor Glatzer’s beautifully written 
volume, for all its brevity, offers the gen- 
eral reader a striking picture of the man, 
his teachings and his times. Actually, all 
that the Talmudic texts offer (besides 
the Halakhah of Hillel) is a series of 
anecdotes, gnomic utterances, many of 
which are couched in the form of paro- 
dox and some of which, lacking con- 
text, are legitimately subject to a variety 
of interpretations. (What is one to make 
of Hillel’s utterance: “If I am here, 
everyone is here’? How does the individ- 
ual I, if such it be, conform with Hillel’s 
unmistakable humility?) Hence, to draw 
a consistent, fairly rounded character 
portrait out of these disjecta membra 
that constitute the available sources is 
no mean feat. For this task, so admirably 
executed, the author has laid under 
tribute the detailed researches of special- 
ists in the field. In all, he has produced 
a smooth flowing text, that should ap- 
peal to the general reader. Hillel 


emerges as a luminous religious person- 
ality, one of the supreme embodiments 
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of Jewish character and teaching at 
their best. 

Where the record is so sparse, the 
author must per force fall back on con- 
jecture, clearly marked as such. The 
boldest conjecture, and one which 
strikes this reviewer as the least likely, 
is Dr. Glatzer’s suggestion that at one 
time in his career, Hillel was intimately 
associated with the Dead Sea Commu- 
nity and was permanently influenced by 
some of their methods and teachings 
(pp. 29, 46). The evidence adduced by 
Dr. Glatzer is far too generalized—the 
Community of the Covenants’ pursuit 
of knowledge and piety—to permit the 
conjecture. As a matter of fact, the first 
Halakhic decision by Hillel recorded in 
the Talmud (Pesachim 66a) expressly 
contradicts the Halakhah of the sectar- 
ians, as found in the Zadokite fragment. 
Even more conclusive is the fact that, 
in contrast to the sectarian pre-occupa- 
tion with eschatology, not a single state- 
ment by Hillel on the subject is to be 
found anywhere. On the contrary, it is 
the Halakhah of the School of Shammai 
that seems to represent the older view 
of the “Early Hassidim’”. This would 
certainly appear so in their attitude to- 
wards divorce. Might this not be the ac- 
tual reason why, the moralistic statement 
of the Talmud aside, the opinion of the 
School of Shammai always precedes that 
of the School of Hillel? 

In reporting the views of Hillel and 
Shammai on marriage and divorce (p. 
58) as recorded in the Mishnah, sev- 
eral regrettable inaccuracies are to be 
noted. The right of Miun could only 
be exercised by a girl before her major- 
ity and not thereafter. Dr. Glatzer writes 
that (ibid.) “Hillel... made a volun- 
tary dissolution of marriage possible”. 
According to the most recent commen- 
tator of the Mishnah (C. Albeck, Seder 


Nashim, p. 407), even the School of 
Shammai upheld the right of voluntary 
dissolution of marriage. The statement 
of Beth Shammai (M. Gittin, 10:10) 
allowing unchastity as grounds for di- 
vorce refers to an instance where the 
husband can compel his wife to receive 
a bill of divorce, even against her will. 

A notable and welcome feature of this 
little book is the author’s sustained ef- 
fort to place Hillel the Elder and his 
teachings within the context of both the 
politics of the time—the Herodian period 
—and the thinking of the contemporary 
Greek world, then dominated by the 
Stoics. In the former connection, Prof. 
Glatzer describes Hillel as studiedly in- 
different to politics. None of the evi- 
dence cited—Hillel’s famous dictum on 
peace—necessarily leads to the author’s 
conclusion. Indeed, if the Pollion cited 
by Josephus is to be identified with Hil- 
lel, we have proof positive that Hillel 
did concern himself with political mat- 
ters. More illuminating and intriguing 
are the affinities and contrasts noted by 
the author between Hillel's moral teach- 
ings and those of the Stoics. The ques- 
tion of direct or indirect influence of 
the latter on the Palestinian Hassid re- 
mains open. ' 

If exceptions have been taken to some 
of the author's theses and reproductions 
of the sources, these in no way diminish 
the value of the book, intended as it is, 
for the general reader. The specialist, 
familiar with the sources, will construct 
his own hypotheses and draw his own 
conclusions. For the literate layman, 
Prof. Glatzer has provided an authentic, 
warmly drawn portrait of one of Juda- 
ism’s immortals. The book deserves wel- 
come and wide circulation. 


THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
New York, N.Y. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Editors, Judaism: 


In interpreting the Midrash, one basic 
rule must be kept in mind if the inter- 

retation is to have any substantial val- 
idity, Jewishly speaking. The interpre- 
tation must not controvert or subvert 
the fundamental spirit and direction of 
thought underlying Hebrew Scripture 
or the Midrash. In his essay, “Akedat 
Yitzhak—The Binding of Isaac,” Rabbi 
David Polish abandons this rule. Hence 
it is not strange that he arrives at con- 
clusions which can only be termed an 
offense to the traditional Jewish reli- 
gious viewpoint. 

His contention that a fundamental 
harmony and unity of viewpoint binds 
the Torah readings on the two days of 
Rosh Hashanah is, upon examination, 
perfectly sound and valid. But the har- 
mony he attempts to establish between 
them is, to put it mildly, repugnant to 
Jewish sensibility and in complete con- 
tradiction to the mode of thinking to 
be found in both Scripture and the 
Midrash. 

The purpose of Rabbi Polish’s essay 
is to call attention to the wrong done 
to Ishmael, Abraham’s first born son, in 
supplanting him with Isaac as the lead- 
er of the tribe after Abraham. Rabbi 
Polish takes only slight account of Scrip- 
ture’s quite explicit declaration to Abra- 
ham that “in Isaac shall seed be called 
to thee.”* However, as he himself shows 
in his article, the Midrash reveals that, 
in adhering to this divine decree, Abra- 
ham suffers deep and excruciating pain. 
This is evidence of his deep humanity, 
of his authentic character as a father 
who, as father, has an equally strong at- 
tachment and love for both Ishmael and 
Isaac. Yet, despite this fatherly relation- 





1 Judaism, Winter 1957, pp. 17-21. 
2 Genesis 21:12. Cf. also Genesis 17:19, 21. 


ship to his sons, Abraham does not per- 
mit his love and sense of duty to his 
eldest born son to nullify his essential 
relationship and duty to his God and 
faith. Thus Abraham’s pain arises out 
of the clash that takes place within him 
between his duty to God’s command 
relative to Isaac, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, his sense of duty to Ish- 
mael in connection with the prevailing 
universal ethic respecting his.right as 
the first born. 

It is such a clash essentially which 
sets the stage for the fearful, and often 
misunderstood, teleological suspension 
of the ethical as it presents itself in 
Scripture and the Midrash and as it is 
dialectically developed by Kierkegaard 
in Fear and Trembling. Although this 
book limits itself to the relation of 
Abraham with Isaac, the principle here 
too, as in the case of Ishmael in the 
Bible, resolves itself into a situation in 
which Abraham does not permit his 
ethical relationship and duty to his son 
Isaac to stand athwart and nullify his 
higher religious relationship and duty 
to God. 

Rabbi Polish quotes a Midrash which 
purports to show that in the eyes of 
the nations Abraham stands condemned 
for expelling his son Ishmael, thereby 
invalidating his due as his first born. 
By this act, from the standpoint of the 
nations, Abraham forfeited his right- 
eousness.* This is quite true. From the 





%It should be kept in mind that, while the 
circumstances of his expulsion were sad, Scrip- 
ture did not deny to Ishmael and his posterity 
greatness, power and prosperity in a worldly 
sense, but denied him only the leadership of 
his father's tribe. 

4And so, too, according to the Midrash, he 
forfeited his righteousness in the eyes of the na- 
tions when he forsook his father in his old 
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standpoint of the nations he forfeited 
his righteousness, for the nations knew 
only of the universal, that is the ethi- 
cal. Their religious view, which did not 
rise above the ethical, did not know of 
a “universal which stands above the uni- 
versal”.5 In the case of Ishmael, had 
Abraham not become guilty by his 
breach with the ethical, he would have 
become even more guilty in the far high- 
er religious sense of thwarting God's 
plan for Israel and the whole Creation. 

In his essay, Rabbi Polish reverts to 
the level of thought prevailing among 
the nations who know of the universal 
but of no universal above that; in a 
word, whose concept of the divine does 
not rise above the ethical (kol hamon 
kekol shaddai), and who therefore can- 
not do otherwise than condemn any sus- 
pension of the ethical for the sake of a 
higher teleology beyond the ken of their 
perceptive power. Hence his inability to 
really understand and sympathize with 
the type of thinking that is found in 
Scripture and the Midrash in connec- 
tion with the nature of the clash be- 
tween the ethical and the religious as 
indicated above. And hence also his in- 
ability to understand Kierkegaard who 
by his individual genius rediscovered 
for himself this special type of think- 
ing, without any suspicion that it 
formed an integral part of Jewish Mi- 
drashic literature as well as of Scrip- 
ture. 

In interpreting the episode of Isaac 
in Genesis 22, Kierkegaard did not need 
to consider also the episode of Ishmael 
in Genesis 21, as Rabbi Polish insists 
must be done to arrive at the truth of 
both, because the two episodes are fun- 
damentally similar in character, so that 
whoever explains one explains the oth- 
er. In this respect they are, to some ex- 
tent, like the two dreams of Pharaoh, 
as interpreted by Joseph, which were 
subject to one interpretation. Thus the 





age in fulfillment of God's summons to him 
to proceed forthwith to the promised land. See 
this writer's article, “Kienkegaard and the Mi- 
drash,” in Judaism, Winter 1955, p. 18. 
5 Fear and Trembling, tr. Walter 
(Princeton 1945), p. 90 


Lowrie 


Torah readings on the two days of Rosh 
Hashanah are united in that each ex- 
presses a teleological suspension of the 
ethical; except that the one in Genesis 
22 rises to the highest peak which such 
a concept can attain, and hence is even 
more extreme than in Genesis 21,® so 
extreme, in fact, that Abraham cannot 
share his experience in the Akedah, or 
the binding of Isaac, with anyone, not 
even with his wife Sarah. Such, indeed, 
is the view expressed both in the Mi- 
drash and in Fear and Trembling. 

Indeed, if there was anything Abra- 
ham had to atone for, it was that in 
the expulsion of Ishmael (Genesis 21) 
he could not do the deed (the teleologi- 
cal suspension) by his own strength, but 
needed the intervention and mediation 
of Sarah. But in the Akedah (Genesis 
22) he found the strength to do the 
deed (the teleological suspension) alone 
and by his own power of spirit. Here 
he rose so high that not even Sarah 
could have risen with him to this trial," 
but would only have hindered him, and 
therefore Abraham could not confide in 
her. 

Rabbi Polish’s view that the Akedah 
was an act of contrition and expiation 
by Abraham for his silent acquiescence 
to Sarah’s demand that Ishmael re- 
jected as the tribe’s future leader in 
favor of her son (or any other with the 
character of an Isaac, as the Midrash so 
adroitly suggests) * is simply too frivol- 
ous to merit serious consideration. In 
the Jewish conception, atonement can- 
not be complete until restitution has 
been made for the wrong done. Even 
a penny wrongfully gotten must be re- 
turned to complete the act of repent- 
ance. Had Abraham's act in the bind- 
ing of Isaac been in the nature of an 
act of atonement for his acquiescence in 





6 Or in Genesis 12:1, as interpreted by the 
Rabbis. See reference in note 4 above. Cf. also 
Fear and Trembling, op. cit., p. 117. 

7 This summit reached by Abraham is, in Fear 
and Trembling, (p. 91) designated as “horror 
religiosus”, the same attitude and emotion with 
which “Israel approached Mount Sinai.” : 
8 See Midrash Rabbah, Soncino edition, 53:11, 
see also Rashi to Genesis 21:10. 
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sending Ishmael away, as Rabbi Polish 
avers, atonement must have been ful- 
filled by the restoration of Ishmael 
which was still within the possibility of 
Abraham's action. To let Isaac’s sup- 
planting of Ishmael stand, yet call the 
Akedah an atonement for Ishmael’s re- 
jection is so un-Jewish in conception as 
to be dismissed as a sentimental, empty 
concept having no roots in Jewish 
thought, despite the tortuous dialectic 
by which Rabbi Polish attempts to es- 
tablish it. 

The length to which an un-Jewish 
view of Jewish tradition can lead is 
clearly evidenced by Rabbi Polish in his 
irreverent characterization of Sarah as 
“a scheming woman in an evil conspi- 
racy’. That he should finally be 
brought by the logic of his own dialec- 
tic to such an ignoble view of Sarah, 
the earliest saintly matriarch of the Jew- 
ish faith,*® inevitably brands both his 
dialectic and its conclusions as inconse- 
quential from the viewpoint of Jewish 
tradition and thought as contained in 
both Scripture and the Midrash of the 
Rabbis. 

Rassi JAcos L. HALev! 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Editors, JUDAISM: 


In the exchange of letters between 
Rabbi Winer and Rabbi Schulweis in 
the Winter 1957 issue, I am afraid that 
the former is correct. The latter seems 
to have translated Yoreh Deah, par. 157, 
of Jacob Asher’s Tur a bit too freely. 
This is how it seems to read: 

“All transgressions except idolatry, 
adultery and murder concerning which 
a man is told to transgress or be killed, 
if it is in private, he may, if he wishes, 
transgress and not be killed. If he wish- 
es to be more severe with himself he 
may permit himself to be killed (rather 
than transgress) . If it is in public, how- 
ever, he is obliged to permit himself to 


® Judaism, Winter 1957, p. 21. 
10 According to Rashi, Genesis 21:12, “Abraham 
was inferior to Sarah in prophecy.” 





be killed rather than transgress. All 
this applies in the case in which the 
idolator intends to make him (the Jew) 
violate his faith. But if he intends mere- 
ly his own satisfaction, then he may 
transgress and not be killed. In time of 
Shemad (religious persecution), even 
when there is involved only an assumed 
custom, if the intention is to make him 
violate his faith, he must permit himself 
to be killed rather than transgress. /n 
the case of idolatry, adultery and mur- 
der, even if it be in private, he must 
be killed rather than transgress. This 
applies even if the idolator intends only 
his own satisfaction and not to make 
him violate the faith. A man is not per- 
mitted to say he is an idolator to save 
his life. Because admission of idolatry 
constitutes acceptance of their faith, and 
a denial of the foundations of our faith.” 

On the validity of the content of this 
legal paragraph, many views are possi- 
ble from an external ethical standpoint. 
But it would seem that the three trans- 
gressions in question are definitely ab- 
solutes. All the qualifications of pub- 
licity and intention would seem to ap- 
ply only to other transgressions. Rabbi 
Schulweis’ attempt to show that the Rab- 
bis “attenuated even these absolutes” in 
the interests of realism and humanism 
may be commendable, but they do not 
reflect the meaning of the text in ques- 
tion. 

As far as the degree of guilt is con- 
cerned, it is quite possible that a failure 
to undergo martyrdom for the three 
“cardinal” transgressions did not consti- 
tute invalidation as a witness, or the a 
nema of any other penalty. That is 

ause the element of involuntary 
transgression enters into the picture. A 
forced act is never punishable, and cer- 
tainly an act performed under the threat 
of death may be considered forced. But 
that does not affect the status of the 
original prohibition not to transgress 
even under pain of death. 


Rass Jacos CHINITZ 
Detroit, Michigan 
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